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CHAPTER  I 

GRANDMOTHER  OF  BLOMMEDAL 

The  room  was  old-fashioned  but  peculiarly- 
charming  because  of  its  brightness,  its  white 
wall-paper  with  bouquets  of  gay  red  roses,  its 
white  enameled  furniture  decorated  in  gold, 
and  its  floods  of  sunshine.  All  the  sunshine 
the  sky  afforded  came  into  this  room  through 
its  five  big  windows  and  its  broad  glass  door 
that  opened  into  the  garden. 

There  were  many  plants  in  the  room,  old- 
fashioned  ones,  like  scarlet  geraniums  and 
fuchsias  and  roses, — especially  roses, — in  pro¬ 
fusion.  Some  of  the  rosebuds  had  strips  of 

crinkled  paper  wound  around  them  so  that  they 
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should  not  open  too  wide,  and  heavy  roses  were 
supported  by  small  flower-sticks.  The  plants 
stood  on  little  tables  everywhere,  but  when  a 
rose  was  particularly  beautiful,  it  was  always 
placed  beside  the  big  easy-chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  on  the  stand  where  lay  Grand¬ 
mother’s  knitting-work,  spectacles,  key  basket, 
and  lorgnette. 

For  in  this  great  Rose  Room,  as  it  was  called 
from  the  red  roses  on  the  wall-paper,  lived  a 
grandmother, — an  old  grandmother  who  was 
very  rich.  There  she  sat,  day  by  day,  in  the 
easy-chair  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Grandmother  was  a  big  woman,  big  and 
jolly,  her  aquiline  nose  curved  strongly,  her 
light  blue  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed;  but  when 
she  walked,  she  limped  badly.  Every  step  re¬ 
quired  a  mighty  effort.  She  had  fallen  once, 
some  years  ago,  and  broken  her  hip  and  the 
doctors  had  not  been  able  to  make  it  right 
again.  So  Grandmother  seldom  went  farther 
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than  out  on  the  veranda  and  down  into  the 
garden;  seldom  farther,  for  strangely  enough, 
she  did  not  often  venture  to  go  to  drive,  al¬ 
though  she  was  so  full  of  courage  about  other 
things. 

It  might  happen  twice  a  year  perhaps,  that 
the  fat  brown  horses  from  Blommedal  and 
the  stately  coach  with  Grandmother  inside  and 
Sjogren  on  the  box,  were  seen  in  the  streets  of 
the  town. 

Sjogren  had  been  coachman  for  the  family 
even  in  Grandfather’s  time,  and  always  sat  like 
a  wrathful  statue  on  his  box  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  broad  face.  He  had  driven  for 
all  Grandmother’s  daughters  when  they  went 
to  balls  and  parties,  as  one  daughter  after 
another  grew  up  and  came  out  into  society. 
But  if  the  young  ladies  let  Sjogren  wait  too 
long  out  in  the  cold  of  a  winter’s  night,  he 
would  send  a  message  in  to  them.  “  My  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  young  ladies,  but  if  they  do  not 
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come  now,  I  shall  drive  home  without  them.” 
When  it  came  to  this,  none  of  Grandmother’s 
daughters  dared  do  anything  but  hurry  them¬ 
selves  out  to  the  carriage;  and  Sjogren  would 
slam  the  door  shut  with  a  bang  and  off  they 
would  go. 

But  now  all  the  four  daughters  had  gone 
away.  Sjogren  had  driven  the  bridal  carriage 
for  them  all,  for  Miss  Milla,  Miss  Adelheid, 
Miss  Magna,  and  Miss  Anniken.  They  were 
established  now  in  far-distant  homes.  Grand¬ 
father  was  even  farther  away  than  any  of  the 
daughters,  for  he  was  buried  under  the  great 
granite  monument  and  the  weeping-ash  tree, 
in  the  old  family  burial-place  where  it  was  so 
solemn  and  cool  and  still. 

Thus  had  it  come  about  that  Grandmother 
sat  alone  in  the  Rose  Room  day  after  day. 
Not  wholly  alone  always,  of  course;  for  people 
from  the  town  came  often  to  call  upon  her,  and 
besides,  she  had  Miss  Duus.  Miss  Duus  was 
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Grandmother’s  companion,  secretary,  reader- 
aloud,  and  everything  else  possible.  But  it  was 
lonely,  nevertheless,  in  the  long  quiet  summer 
afternoons,  when  scarcely  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard;  and  in  the  long,  long  winter  evenings 
beside  the  lamp. 

“  Miss  Duus  can  do  everything  but  talk. 
That  she  cannot,”  said  Grandmother. 

“  Dear,  kind  Miss  Duus,  do  talk  a  little,” 
Grandmother  would  say  sometimes.  “  I  must 
hear  a  human  voice,  for  now  really  I  hear  only 
the  flies  buzzing.” 

Miss  Duus  would  smile  gently.  “  I  know 
nothing  to  say.” 

“Heaven  preserve  us!”  exclaimed  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  Don’t  you  think  there  is  enough  to 
talk  about?  About  the  sun  with  its  blessed 
light,  about  the  leaves  outside  the  window,  the 
white  clouds  in  the  sky?  Or  about  God  who 
sits  up  there  in  His  heavenly  palace  and  thinks 
of  us  and  manages  the  whole  creation?  Or  you 
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could  talk  of  all  the  people  you  have  met  in 

your  life.” 

Miss  Duus  had  large  mild  eyes  and  a  rather 
helpless  air. 

“  Perhaps  Madam  would  like  me  to  read 
aloud  a  little?  ” 

“  Read?  Oh,  no — I  am  tired  of  books.  I 
want  life,”  said  Grandmother.  “  Well,  kind 
Duus,  open  the  door  to  the  garden,  and  let  the 
breeze  stir  my  hair.  That  will  be  a  little 
change,  at  any  rate.” 

Afterward,  Miss  Duus  must  go  with  Grand¬ 
mother  out  on  the  veranda;  and  there  Grand¬ 
mother  stood,  tall  and  stout  and  leaning  heav¬ 
ily  on  slender  Miss  Duus,  while  the  wind 
played  in  her  hanging  gray  curls  and  blew  her 
cap-ribbons  across  her  face. 

“  Madam  will  take  cold,”  said  Miss  Duus. 

"  Nonsense!  ”  said  Grandmother.  “  I  must 
have  air.  I  am  much  more  likely  to  die  from 
sitting  in  a  chair  the  livelong  day  and  not  hear- 
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mg  a  sound,  than  I  am  from  standing  here  with 
a  little  fresh  air  blowing  on  me.” 

Miss  Duus  brought  a  shawl  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  but  Grandmother  said,  “Pooh!”  and 
pushed  it  away,  while  Miss  Duus  stood  there, 
mild-eyed  and  perfectly  bewildered. 

“  When  I  think  what  life  there  was  here 
once,”  said  Grandmother,  looking  down  the 
long  avenue  of  lindens  that  extended  through 
the  garden  and  all  the  way  down  to  Lake 
Blommedal.  “  That  time  when  my  little  girls 
were  growing  up  and  my  husband  was  young 
and  happy; — then  there  was  joy  and  gaiety 
here  constantly;  and  people  came, — many, 
many  people.  And  on  summer  evenings  there 
were  colored  lights  along  the  avenue,  and 
music  and  laughter — and  now  we  two  old  folks 
are  here  alone — only  the  buzzing  of  wasps  to 

listen  to -  Ah,  well!  Yes,  we  must  go  in 

again  now.” 

And  Grandmother  sat  once  more  in  her  chair 
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in  the  Rose  Room;  but  there  had  come  a  re¬ 
flective  expression  in  her  big,  old  face  and  her 
hands  lay  motionless  in  her  lap. 

“  Miss  Duus !  ”  she  said  suddenly,  “  do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do?  ” 

Miss  Duus  smiled.  No,  she  had  no  idea. 

“  Well,  I  know,”  said  Grandmother.  “  I 
am  going  to  write  to  my  daughters  that  if  they 
do  not  wish  their  old  mother  to  perish  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  dullness,  they  must  each  send  me 
one  of  her  children  to  stay  with  me  a  whole 
year.  It  happens  that  they  all  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  Milla  has  five,  Adelheid  four, 
Magna  six,  and  Anniken  three.  Their  children 
would  not  lack  for  anything  here,  do  you  think 
they  would,  Miss  Duus?  ” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Miss  Duus.  “Lack! 

Why,  only  think - ” 

“  They  should  have  everything, — be  like  four 
rabbits  in  a  parsley  bed,  that  they  should,”  con¬ 
tinued  Grandmother.  “  They  should  have  the 
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guest-room  and  the  green  room,  and  we  should 
use  the  big  dining-room  as  we  did  in  the  old 
days,  instead  of  the  little  garden-room  where 
we  two  sit  and  force  food  into  ourselves.  And 
whether  they  should  go  to  school  in  town  or  I 
should  have  a  governess  out  here  for  them  is 
all  the  same  to  me,  Miss  Duus.” 

Miss  Duus  looked  even  more  helpless  and 
bewildered  than  usual. 

“  Yes,  Madam,  but  will  it  not  be  altogether 
too  much  for  you?  ” 

“  Too  much?  What  will  be  too  much  for 
me?  ”  thundered  Grandmother  in  her  most 
majestic  tone. 

“  All  the  disturbance  and  excitement  that 
would  surely  follow,”  objected  Miss  Duus 
meekly. 

“  Disturbance?  Excitement?  Isn’t  that  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  want?”  continued  Grandmother 
in  the  same  tone.  “  You  are  altogether  too 
quiet,  Miss  Duus;  you  can  sit  there  the  whole 
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day,  so  nice  and  so  silent.  But  I  must  have 
some  one  about  me  who  is  like  myself — now, 
don’t  misunderstand  me,  dear  Miss  Duus,  you 
are  good  as  gold,  yes  indeed,  a  thousand  times 
better  than  gold, — but  listen  now.  Give  me  the 
album  with  all  the  children’s  pictures  in  it. 
I  am  going  to  make  my  choice.” 

Miss  Duus  brought  the  desired  album  and 
Grandmother  began  to  study  the  pictures  in¬ 
tently,  first  through  her  spectacles  and  then 
through  her  lorgnette. 

There  they  were,  one  after  another,  all  the 
eighteen  grandchildren.  Some  of  them  Grand¬ 
mother  had  seen  many  times  but  by  no  means 
all  of  them.  She  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
children  of  her  youngest  daughter  Anniken. 
That  daughter  had  lived  in  South  Germany 
ever  since  her  marriage,  and  her  children  had 
never  been  to  Norway  to  visit  their  grand¬ 
mother.  Adelheid’s  children,  who  were  born 
in  Stockholm,  Grandmother  had  seen  only 
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when  they  were  very  small.  Milla’s  and 
Magna’s  children  she  knew  somewhat  better, 
although  it  was  now  several  years  since  they 
had  been  at  Blommedal.  Magna  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  minister  whose  pastorate  was  in  a 
remote  valley  among  the  mountains,  and  Milla 
was  the  wife  of  a  county  judge  in  the  western 
part  of  Norway. 

“It  is  best  to  begin  at  the  beginning,”  said 
Grandmother.  “  And  the  beginning  is  Milla, 
for  she  is  the  eldest.  Of  her  children,  I  choose 
Maren  Anne  because  she  is  the  most  like  me. 
All  the  other  children  take  after  the  Judge, — 
a  very  fine  man  but  sour  as  vinegar;  and  sour 
folk  are  not  my  folk.” 

“  But  is  it  certain  that  you  can  have  which¬ 
ever  child  you  wish?”  demurred  Miss  Duus 
with  the  utmost  gentleness. 

“  Oh,  that’s  safe  enough.  Don’t  worry 
about  that,  Miss  Duus.  When  I  want  a  thing, 
I  generally  get  it,”  said  Grandmother,  tossing 
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her  head  as  she  sat  in  her  stately  big  chair  in 

the  Rose  Room. 

“  Well,  that  is  good.  Maren  Anne  is 
decided  upon,”  continued  Grandmother. 
“  There  is  a  great  deal  to  that  little  girl.  She 
is  like  me.  I  have  always  said  so.” 

Grandmother  turned  over  a  leaf  of  the 
album. 

“  Here  we  have  Magna’s  brood, — poor  little 
birdlings.”  Grandmother  pondered  long  over 
these  pictures,  looking  closely  at  each  of  them 
through  her  lorgnette. 

“  Well,  Miss  Duus,  I  think  I  shall  take  An- 
niken.  A  pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  I  took  all 
four  Annikens.  It  would  make  a  fine  confu¬ 
sion,  wouldn’t  it?  ” 

The  fact  was  that  Grandmother  herself  was 
named  Anniken  and  each  of  her  four  daughters 
had  a  child  with  that  name. 

“  Yes,  I  shall  take  Magna’s  Anniken,”  said 
Grandmother  resolutely.  “  She  is  said  to  have 
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a  hasty  temper  and  to  be  as  wild  as  a  colt. 
We’ll  take  her,  sha’n’t  we,  Miss  Duus?  ” 

Wild  as  a  colt’?”  repeated  Miss  Duus 
with  terrified  eyes. 

“  Yes,  but  I  shall  hold  the  reins,”  said 
Grandmother,  stretching  her  big  hands  out  in 
the  air. 

“  Oh,  yes, — of  course — naturally,”  assented 
Miss  Duus. 

“  And  here  we  have  Adelheid’s  dressed-up 
doll,”  said  Grandmother,  turning  over  another 
leaf  of  the  album,  “  with  her  curl  on  her  fore¬ 
head  and  her  laces.  That  is  Ebba.  She  sits 
there  with  a  fan  in  her  hand.  I  never  noticed 
that  before,  Miss  Duus, — with  a  fan  in  her 
hand!  Do  you  hear  that?  We  must  have  her, 
by  all  means, — this  girl  with  a  fan.  I  shall  fan 
her,  I  can  tell  you!  Ebba  makes  the  third 
then;  and  we  come  now  to  the  German  grand¬ 
child.” 

Grandmother  turned  to  the  next  page  of 
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the  album.  There  stood  a  smiling  mother  and 
three  smiling  little  girls. 

“  Really,  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  with 
this  family,”  said  Grandmother.  “  I  must  take 
the  eldest, — the  others  are  too  young.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  this  gives  us  another 
Anniken.  Oh,  well,  we  can  call  one  German 
Anniken  or  little  Anniken,  and  the  other  the 
Parson’s  Anniken.  It  is  a  bit  clumsy,  but  it 
will  do  well  enough.  Isn’t  this  fun,  Miss 
Duus?  We  will  write  at  once.” 

Miss  Duus  looked  like  a  pale  little  martyr 
but  she  went  obediently  to  the  writing-desk 
and  Grandmother  dictated  with  a  determined 
voice. 

Grandmother’s  letters  to  her  four  daughters 
always  awakened  smiles  and  laughter,  but 
often  tears,  too;  for  it  was  hard  to  think  that 
this  strong,  capable  woman  should  be  so  alone, 
and  confined  to  her  chair,  mostly,  and  that  she 
herself  found  such  an  inactive  life  hard  to  en- 
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dure.  It  was  as  if  a  great  forest  bird  were 
kept  in  a  cage.  That  it  was  a  golden  cage  did 
not  help  in  the  least.  The  captive  would  strike 
out  vigorously  with  its  great  wings  at  times, 
and  then  would  settle  down  into  quietness 
again.  That  was  exactly  the  way  it  was  with 
Grandmother.  All  the  four  daughters  in  their 
different  homes  felt  the  sadness  of  it  and  cried 
over  it  a  little ;  but  they  could  do  nothing. 

On  this  day,  however,  Grandmother  was  in 
high  spirits,  as  she  dictated.  Her  beaming 
eyes  followed  the  white  cloud  masses  far  up 
in  the  bright  sky. 

All  the  four  letters  were  different,  but  in 
each  one  appeared  the  following  passage: 

“As  for  me,  here  I  am  in  the  Rose  Room, 
an  old  rose,  a  pleasure  to  nobody.  Petals  fall 
from  the  rose  one  after  another  but  there  is 
no  one  to  pick  them  up  and  enjoy  what  little 
fragrance  may  still  be  in  them.  And  even  old 
roses  need  sunshine,  too.  Therefore,  my 
friends,  I  have  made  a  plan.  Send  me  some 
of  the  sunshine  from  your  home.  Send  me  one 
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of  your  rosebuds  for  a  year  to  stand  beside  this 
old  plant  and  support  it.  I  will  take  one  child 
from  each  of  you  four  sisters — four  cousins — 
who  together  can  grow  here  with  their  grand¬ 
mother  and  be  a  light  and  a  joy  to  her  old 
eyes.  I  need  not  say  that  the  children  will  be 
guarded  and  cherished  as  most  precious  treas¬ 
ures. ’’ 

After  this  came  the  practical  details  as  to 
what  arrangements  she  had  thought  of  with 
regard  to  the  children’s  lessons  and  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

In  each  letter  one  of  the  following  sentences 
was  written  by  Grandmother’s  express  com¬ 
mand  in  very  much  larger  script  than  the  rest 
of  the  letter,  and  with  heavy  black  lines  under 
each  name. 

“  I  will  have  Maren  Anne.” 

“  I  will  have  Anniken.” 

“  I  will  have  Ebba” 

“  I  will  have  Anniken.” 
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So  far,  so  good.  When  the  daughters  knew 
her  mind,  they  would  act  accordingly. 

When  Grandmother  and  Miss  Duus  had 
finished  this  piece  of  work,  Grandmother  threw 
a  handkerchief  over  her  face  and  took  a  good 
nap  in  her  easy  chair.  Miss  Duus  went  over 
to  the  window  and  stared  out  at  the  quiet  sun¬ 
lit  garden.  Now  and  then  she  shook  her  head, 
dubiously.  How  in  the  world  would  it  work, 
— having  four  noisy  little  girls  in  this  peaceful 
house?  For  if  they  were  like  their  grand¬ 
mother  they  would  certainly  not  be  of  the  quiet 
and  docile  sort! 

Miss  Duus  sighed,  shook  her  head  and  sighed 
again.  But  if  a  sigh  was  a  deep  one,  she  looked 
in  fright  at  the  white  handkerchief  covering 
Grandmother’s  face,  lest  there  should  be  sign 
of  its  stirring. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  FIRST  ARRIVAL 

Grandmother  of  Blommedal  was  very 
wealthy.  Once  upon  a  time  the  Blommedal 
estate  had  been  a  very  large  one,  with  saw¬ 
mills,  grain-mills,  shipyards,  and  workshops 
of  various  kinds  belonging  to  it;  but  after 
Grandfather’s  death,  all  these  things  were  sold, 
little  by  little,  and  Grandmother’s  estate  con¬ 
sisted  now  of  scarcely  more  than  the  Blom¬ 
medal  farm,  the  manor-house,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  park  and  garden. 

Situated  on  a  height  above  the  town  as  if 
enthroned,  Blommedal  could  be  seen  from  al¬ 
most  anywhere  in  the  town  streets, — the  tall 
yellow  house  with  its  old-fashioned  steep  roof, 
its  enormous  windows  with  their  tiny  panes, 

and  the  covered  veranda  which  had  been  added 
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to  the  house  in  recent  years.  In  summer  only 
the  top  of  the  steep  roof,  rising  above  the  an¬ 
cient  linden-trees,  could  be  seen  from  the  town ; 
but  in  winter  when  the  leaves  had  fallen,  the 
whole  yellow  facade  stood  out  and  seemed  to 
stare  haughtily  down  with  its  many  window 
eyes. 

It  was  rather  a  long  walk  from  town  up  to 
Blommedal,  and  the  road  was  a  sandy  country 
road,  where  all  day  planks  and  timbers  were 
being  carted  from  the  sawmills  beyond,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Grandmother. 

From  this  dusty  road  curved  a  long  wind¬ 
ing  avenue, — an  avenue  of  stately  lindens 
where  it  was  really  dark  in  summer,  the  foliage 
was  so  thick.  The  branches  hung  so  low  in 
many  places  that  when  Sjogren,  the  coachman, 
sat  on  his  box  on  the  big  coach,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  him  to  do  but  to  bend  that  stiff  neck 
of  his  or  the  linden  branches  would  knock  off 
the  tall  hat  that  belonged  to  his  livery.  Grand- 
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mother’s  coachman  still  wore  livery — a  relic 
from  the  old  days.  It  was  green  with  bright 
buttons,  and  the  hat  was  glossy  and  high. 
Sjogren  was  not  often  in  full  pomp  in  these 
latter  days,  however. 

The  occasions  narrowed  down  to  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Christmas  trip  to  the  town  and  round 
about,  and  to  when,  once  in  a  great  while,  he 
drove  Miss  Duus  to  town  for  a  ceremonious 
visit.  At  these  times.  Miss  Duus  sat  like  a 
frightened  bird  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  scarcely  dared  to  tell  the  imposing  person¬ 
age  up  on  the  box  where  she  wished  to  get  out. 

Grandmother  was  to  have  her  way.  The 
four  granddaughters  she  had  chosen  were  com¬ 
ing  to  spend  a  year  with  her  at  Blommedal. 
The  only  person  who  had  made  any  objection 
was  Ebba’s  father,  in  Stockholm.  He  could 
not  imagine  that  Ebba  would  get  any  profit 
or  pleasure  from  going;  and  if  Grandmother 
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had  three  granddaughters  with  her,  that  surely 
ought  to  be  enough.  To  send  his  daughter  to 
that  little  Norwegian  country  town  was  out 
of  the  question, — utter  nonsense.  What  in  the 
world  would  she  do  there? 

Ebba’s  mother  was  between  {ire  and  water, 
for  on  one  side  was  her  strong-willed  mother 
at  Blommedal  and  on  the  other  her  no  less  de¬ 
termined  husband  in  Stockholm. 

Grandmother,  mistress  of  Blommedal,  sent 
an  indignant  letter. 

“  What  now,  if  you  please?  Is  any  one 
grumbling  about  my  request?  ”  And  Ebba’s 
father,  the  Swedish  merchant,  wrote  back,  “  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  send  my  girl 
to  Norway.” 

The  matter  hung  in  the  balance  thus  for  a 
while  but  at  last  it  chanced  that  Miss  Ebba 
herself  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  go 
to  Grandmother’s;  and  then  all  was  as  easy  as 
slipping  foot  into  stocking! 
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Neither  Milla  nor  Magna  made  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  plan.  They  thought  it  only 
too  delightful  that  Grandmother  would  take 
one  of  their  little  girls.  Magna,  living  in  the 
parsonage  up  in  the  mountains,  was  especially 
glad. 

“  God  bless  you,  Mother,”  she  wrote. 
“  Take  Anniken  and  make  a  civilized  person  of 
her.  She  is  the  queerest  child  that  ever  walked 
in  two  shoes.” 

Anniken,  the  daughter  in  South  Germany, 
wrote  in  the  same  strain. 


“  Oh,  how  long  I  have  wished  that  my  little 
girl  could  go  to  Norway  and  get  to  be  Nor¬ 
wegian  in  mind  and  in  speech!  It  is  hard  to 
let  her  go  so  far  away  but  I  rejoice  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  she  is  to  go  to  you, 
my  dear,  brave,  good  mother.  Little  Anniken 
is  a  wildcat,  but  a  dreamy,  sensitive  child  at 
the  same  time.  Let  her  romp  all  she  likes,  as 
we  used  to  do  when  we  were  children  at  dear 
old  Blommedal;  and  when  we  get  her  back 
again,  she  will  be  a  regular  Norwegian  girl, 
sound  and  brave.” 
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“What  did  I  tell  you,  Miss  Duus?  ”  said 
Grandmother  when  these  letters  came. 
“  Don’t  I  get  what  I  want?  ” 

One  day  in  October,  the  big  coach  with  the 
two  fat  brown  horses,  and  with  Sjogren  in  full 
livery  on  the  box,  stood  before  the  door. 

“  Be  sure  to  drive  my  granddaughter  very 
carefully,  Sjogren,  especially  around  that  bad 
curve  down  by  the  bridge.” 

This  reminder  about  the  curve  had  been 
given  to  Sjogren  every  single  time  the  horses 
had  come  to  the  door  in  the  last  forty  years. 
He  saw  no  need  therefore  of  answering,  but 
simply  drew  the  corners  of  his  mouth  down  a 
little  farther  than  usual. 

“  Sjogren!  ”  thundered  Grandmother. 

“  Yes,  Madam.”  When  Grandmother  spoke 
in  that  tone,  he  dared  not  do  otherwise  than 
find  his  voice. 

“  Hold  the  horses  well  in  at  the  curve.” 
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“  Yes,  Madam.” 

Then  Sjogren  gave  a  loud  craek  with  his 
whip  and  the  coach  rolled  away  faster  than 
really  accorded  with  Grandmother’s  rules  for 
driving  out  through  the  gates. 

“  He  shall  hear  of  this,”  said  Grandmother, 
watching  from  the  window.  “  I  shall  speak 
my  mind  as  long  as  I  have  mouth  and  speech.” 

Miss  Duus  and  the  chambermaid  had  been 
very  busy  for  many  days,  getting  everything 
in  order  for  the  expected  granddaughters. 
Grandmother  with  her  lameness  could  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  preparations,  but  directed 
them  all  from  her  easy-chair. 

Each  of  the  little  girls  was  to  have  her  own 
mother’s  picture,  taken  in  childhood,  hanging 
over  her  bed. 

“  That  will  make  it  more  homelike  at  once 
for  the  little  birds  in  this  new  nest,”  said 
Grandmother.  And  each  little  girl  was  to  have 
her  own  writing-desk  and  her  own  bookcase. 
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The  highly  polished  doors  to  the  porcelain 
stove  in  the  Rose  Room  stood  wide  open.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  still  early  autumn  and  not  yet 
cold,  a  good  fire  was  burning.  Grandmother 
loved  to  see  the  flames  leaping  and  blazing. 
She  could  sit  by  the  hour  staring  at  the  glow¬ 
ing  logs,  the  firelight  reflected  on  her  wise  old 
face. 

“  To-day  Maren  Anne  comes,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother  to  herself.  “  To-morrow  our  German 
Anniken,  the  day  after,  the  Parson’s  Anniken; 
but  at  what  time  the  mail  train  arrives  from 
Stockholm,  we  do  not  know  yet.” 

“  Here  is  the  young  lady  now,  Madam,”  an¬ 
nounced  old  Anne  the  chambermaid. 

“  Send  her  to  me  at  once,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother. 

A  moment  after  a  tall  fourteen-year-old  girl 
stood  at  the  door. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Grandmother?  ” 

“  Welcome,  child,  welcome!  Do  let  me  look 
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at  you.  Well,  really!  If  you  haven’t  exactly 
the  same  curve  to  your  nose  that  I  have.” 

“  I  was  to  give  you  a  thousand  greetings 
from  Mother,  with  her  love.” 

“  Thank  you.  And  your  eyes  I  think  are  of 
the  light  color  that  belongs  to  our  family.” 

“  No.  My  eyes  are  like  my  father’s.” 

“  Far  from  it.  How  can  you  imagine 
that?  Your  eyes  are  not  at  all  like  your 
father’s.” 

“  Yes,  they  are,  Grandmother.  Mother  says 
so.” 

“  Nonsense!  Your  eyes  are  like  those  of 
our  family;  and  that’s  the  end  of  that  matter.” 

“  No,  it  can’t  end  that  way,  Grandmother.” 

“  I  believe  you  have  a  screw  loose,”  said 
Grandmother.  “  Are  you  going  to  contradict 
me?” 

“  Yes,  because  it  isn’t  true,  Grandmother.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  the  equal  of  this  chit  of 
a  girl,  Miss  Duus?  The  minute  she  sticks  her 
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nose  in  at  the  door,  she  begins  insisting  on  her 
own  opinion  and  having  her  own  way.” 

“Yes,  I  have  Father’s  eyes  exactly,  but  I 
am  like  you  in  disposition,  Mother  says.” 

“  Well,  I  would  have  you  know,  Maren 
Anne,”  said  Grandmother,  “  that  I  was  never 
so  positive  and  obstinate  as  you  have  shown 
yourself  to  be.” 

Miss  Duus  looked  in  dismay  from  one  to  the 
other.  That  that  tall  overgrown  young  girl 
with  the  tow-colored  braids  down  her  back,  and 
the  sharp  eyes  should  dare  to  talk  like  that  to 
Madam,  her  grandmother !  “  How  in  the 

world  will  they  ever  get  along  together?  ” 
thought  Miss  Duus. 

“  Oh,  yes  indeed.  Mother  always  says  that 
Grandmother  never  gives  in.” 

“  Ha,  ha!  ”  laughed  Grandmother.  “  Truly, 
if  I  don’t  think  you  are  of  the  right  sort,  never¬ 
theless;  but  you  have  not  your  father’s  eyes.” 


“  Indeed  I  have,  Grandmother.” 
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Such  was  Maren  Anne’s  beginning  at  Blom- 
medal.  Her  grandmother  was  charmed  with 
her,  and  although  she  did  not  wish  to  show  this, 
she  had  Maren  Anne  sit  close  beside  her  the 
whole  evening  and  led  her  on  to  talk  of  all 
sorts  of  things. 

“  Tell  me  about  your  brothers.  What  are 
they  like?  ”  asked  Grandmother. 

“  Oh,  they  are  rather  surly,  I  think.” 

“  I  can  easily  believe  that,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother. 

“  Why?  ” 

“  Oh,  well — between  ourselves — h’m. — Shall 
we  have  supper  soon,  Miss  Duus?  ” 

But  Maren  Anne  would  not  let  the  question 
drop. 

“  Why  could  you  easily  believe  that  the  boys 
were  surly,  Grandmother?  ” 

“  Oh,  because  it  runs  in  the  family.” 

“  Is  that  so?  ”  said  Maren  Anne  medita¬ 
tively.  “  Are  you  surly,  Grandmother?  ” 
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Then  Grandmother  had  to  laugh  again;  and 
the  grandmother  with  the  big  aquiline  nose, 
and  the  granddaughter  with  the  small  aquiline 
nose  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  Rose  Room  and 
enjoyed  themselves  greatly. 

“What  are  the  other  cousins  like? — those 
who  are  coming  here?  ”  asked  Maren  Anne. 

“Well,  you  tell  me  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  an¬ 
swered  Grandmother.  “  I  know  nothing  more 
about  them  than  that  Ebba  carries  a  fan,  that 
the  Parson’s  Anniken  is  a  regular  bear-cub, 
and  that  German  Anniken  is  wild  as  a  colt, — 
according  to  what  her  mother  writes.” 

“  Is  that  so?  ”  said  Maren  Anne.  “  I  believe 
I  shall  like  the  Parson’s  Anniken  best.” 

“We  shall  see,”  said  Grandmother. 

“  I’m  glad  I  had  a  Norwegian  father,”  said 
Maren  Anne.  “  I  should  not  like  to  be  Ger¬ 
man  or  Swedish,  like  Anniken  and  Ebba.” 

“  Wait  a  little  and  they  will  get  to  be  Nor¬ 
wegian  here,”  said  Grandmother. 
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“  But  of  course  they  speak  Norwegian.” 

“  Shame  on  me,  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
do  or  not,”  replied  Grandmother. 

“  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  to  be  here,  Grand¬ 
mother!  ” 

The  whole  evening  Maren  Anne  sat  and 
talked  so  intelligently  that  her  grandmother 
was  astounded. 

“  The  equal  to  that  child  would  be  hard  to 
find,”  said  Grandmother  later  when  she  was 
alone  with  Miss  Duus.  “  She  has  understand¬ 
ing  and  character  and  backbone  enough  for 
anything.” 

“  That  is  very  possible,  Madam.” 

“  Possible?  ”  echoed  Grandmother.  “  It  is 
a  cocksure  thing,  that’s  what  it  is !  ” 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TWO  ANNIKENS 

The  next  day  little  Anniken  arrived  from 
Germany.  She  had  travelled  from  her  home 
in  company  with  a  lady  who  was  coming  all 
the  way  to  the  steamship  wharf  in  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  town. 

Miss  Duus  and  Sjogren  and  the  two  fat 
horses  were  there  to  meet  her. 

“  She  is  a  sweet  little  thing,”  thought  Miss 

Duus  as  Anniken  climbed  into  the  coach, — a 

chubby,  dark-haired  child  with  velvety  but 

laughing  eyes.  No  sooner  was  she  seated  in 

the  carriage,  however,  than  she  began  an  eager 

conversation.  Her  eyes  fairly  danced.  Miss 

Duus  with  her  slow,  gentle  speech  could 

not  answer  half  her  questions.  Before  she 
39 
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could  get  two  words  out,  little  Anniken  had 
discovered  something  new,  and  forgotten  what 
she  had  asked  about  before.  She  spoke  some 
Norwegian  but  with  a  German  turn  to  her 
sentences  and  a  slightly  foreign  accent. 

“  Very  queer  town,  this  is,”  said  the  little 
German,  looking  around  on  all  sides.  “  Not  a 
bit  like  a  German  town  it  is,  not  a  bit; 
and  here  so  many  stones  are,  and  so  few 
people.” 

“  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  journey?  ”  asked 
Miss  Duus. 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  the  ship  like  this  the  whole 
time  went.”  And  little  German  Anniken 
rocked  herself  back  and  forth  and  from  side  to 
side  so  violently  that  finally  Miss  Duus  was 
frightened  into  calling,  “  Take  care  or  you  will 
fall  out  of  the  carriage.” 

Little  Anniken  thought  this  so  funny  that 
she  rocked  herself  more  violently  than  ever, 
and  the  next  thing  was  that  her  hat  flew  off. 
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Sjogren,  looking  much  offended,  had  to 
stop,  dismount  from  his  box,  and  walk  back 
quite  a  distance  after  little  Anniken’s  red 
hat. 

All  this  Anniken  found  so  tremendously 
amusing  that  she  clapped  her  hands  and  chat¬ 
tered  away  merrily  in  German.  Sjogren  cast 
indignant  glances  at  her  but  they  had  no  with¬ 
ering  effect  on  the  little  foreigner. 

“  Awfully  cross  man,”  she  whispered  to  Miss 
Duus,  and  laughing,  pointed  a  chubby  finger 
up  at  Sjogren’s  disgusted  back;  for  Sjogren 
had  that  peculiarity  that  he  could  show  himself 
to  be  offended  from  whatever  side  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  at  him. 

Soon  Anniken  stood  before  her  grandmother 
who  was  sitting  in  the  big  chair  as  usual. 

“  Welcome,  my  sweet,  blessed  child,  wel¬ 
come  !  ”  said  Grandmother.  “  Of  course  you 
speak  Norwegian?  ” 


“  Ja , — ein  wenig” 
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“  Heavens  and  earth !  ”  exclaimed  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  Perhaps  the  child  speaks  only  Ger¬ 
man.  That’s  a  fine  prospect!  ” 

“  A  great  deal  of  Norwegian  I  talk  hut  most 
German,”  said  little  Anniken.  “  You  must  be 
awfully  old,  Grandmother,”  she  continued 
briskly. 

“  Yes,  I  am  old,  child,”  returned  Grand¬ 
mother. 

“  That  I  can  see  very  well,”  said  Anni¬ 
ken. 

“  And  just  how  old  are  you?  ”  asked  Grand¬ 
mother. 

“  Eleven  years  old — in  a  little  while.” 

“  German  through  and  through,  I  should 
judge,”  said  Grandmother. 

“  Yes,  I  am  a  German  girl.” 

“For  shame!  You  are  just  as  much  Nor¬ 
wegian  as  you  are  German.” 

“  Yes,  Grandmother.  My  mamma  said  I 
must  not  contradict  you.” 
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“Why  not?” 

“  Because  you  don’t  like  to  be  contradicted, 
my  mamma  says.” 

Little  Anniken  had  been  busying  herself 
with  Grandmother’s  spectacle-case,  and  the 
next  instant  she  had  the  glasses  on  her  nose 
and  went  skipping  about  the  room. 

“  Bring  my  glasses  back  at  once,”  called 
Grandmother. 

“  Yes,  only  I  must  first  see  whether  I  look 
pretty  with  spectacles  on,”  said  Anniken,  dart¬ 
ing  over  to  the  great  mirror. 

Maren  Anne  and  Miss  Duus  began  to  laugh 
and  Grandmother  herself  had  to  smile. 

“  Come  here,  you  little  wildcat,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother,  “  and  listen.  Not  a  thing  on  my  table 
must  you  touch.” 

“Oh,  no  indeed!”  Little  Anniken  shook 
her  head  energetically  but  at  the  same  moment, 
she  snatched  up  Grandmother’s  lorgnette. 
“  What  is  this  wonderful  thing?  ” 
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“  Didn’t  I  say  just  now  that  you  were  not 
to  take  anything  from  my  table?  ” 

The  little  German  looked  at  Grandmother  in 
astonishment. 

“  Oh,  no, — not  take  it,”  she  said,  shaking  her 
head  more  emphatically  than  ever.  “  Only 
look  at  it.” 

“  You  are  not  very  clear-headed,  child,”  said 
Grandmother,  “  and  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
manage,  I  fear.” 

At  bedtime  that  evening,  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  get  Anniken  to  go  to  bed.  She 
cried,  talked  only  German,  and  insisted  that 
she  must  go  home. 

Attempts  at  persuasion  were  of  no  use.  The 
brown  eyes  flashed. 

“  I  will  go  home  to  my  own  mutter  ” 
said  little  Anniken.  “  It’s  stupid  and  horrid 
here.” 

Grandmother  looked  very  thoughtful.  “  A 
promising  state  of  affairs,  this  is,  surely,”  said 
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Grandmother.  “  To  scold  her  the  very  first 
night  she  is  here  would  never  do;  to  punish  her 
is  even  less  to  be  thought  of ;  but  go  to  bed  she 
must,  nevertheless.’’ 

So  Grandmother  brought  some  candied  fruit 
and  cakes,  but  little  Anniken  only  roared  the 
louder  and  would  take  nothing. 

"  Icli  will  naclfi  hause  gehen  ”  wailed  the 
child.  “  Ich  will  nach  hause  gehen  ” 

“  Have  you  seen  Grandmother’s  big  dog, 
Sancho?  ”  asked  Maren  Anne  suddenly.  Lit¬ 
tle  Anniken  blinked,  lifting  dark  wet  eye¬ 
lashes. 

“  Our  dog’s  name  is  Sancho,  too,”  said 
little  Anniken,  seeming  to  forget  her  home¬ 
sickness. 

That  was  a  bright  idea  of  Maren  Anne’s. 
Sancho  was  brought  in  and  little  Anniken 
found  to  her  great  astonishment  that  his  like¬ 
ness  to  their  own  Sancho  was  most  striking. 
Ten  minutes  after  his  introduction  she  was  in 
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an  ecstasy  over  him,  which  was  only  inter¬ 
rupted  now  and  then  by  a  deep,  long-drawn 
sigh. 

When  she  at  last  went  to  bed  she  was  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  on  having  Sancho  in  bed 
with  her.  After  much  coaxing,  the  big  dog 
gave  a  mighty  jump  on  to  the  bed;  but  he 
looked  so  overwhelmingly  big  on  the  small  cot 
that  Maren  Anne  had  to  tumble  him  off  again. 
However,  he  had  to  lie  close  beside  the  cot  so 
that  little  Anniken  could  keep  her  hand  on  his 
head. 

So  was  it  that  Anniken  from  Germany  fell 
asleep  on  her  first  night  at  Blommedal. 

The  following  morning  while  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  breakfast  table,  the  door  from  the 
big  entrance  hall  was  opened  rather  hesitat¬ 
ingly  a  little  way,  and  through  the  narrow 
opening  was  thrust  a  head  covered  with  a 
much-too-large  fur  cap.  No  word  came,  but 
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the  eyes  of  the  thrust-in  head  roved  around  the 
room. 

“  Is  this  Blommedal?  ”  came  at  last. 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  Grandmother  from 
the  head  of  the  table.  “  Open  the  door  and 
come  in.  Who  may  you  be?  ” 

The  door  was  now  pushed  wide  open  and  in 
came  a  rather  stout  little  girl  well-dressed 
though  in  a  linsey-woolsey  frock.  In  her  hand 
was  a  flowered  carpet-bag. 

“  I  am  to  give  you  Mother’s  greetings,”  said 
the  short,  stout  figure  at  the  door. 

“  Of  all  things!  ”  cried  Grandmother.  “  If 
it  isn’t  Anniken  from  the  Parsonage!  ” 

“  Yes.”  Very  deep  and  earnest  was  the 
voice  that  came  from  under  the  fur  cap.  “  I 
am  Anniken  from  the  Parsonage.” 

Then  there  was  a  commotion!  Miss  Duus 
and  Maren  Anne  got  up,  both  talking  at  once, 
and  Sancho  under  the  table  barked  as  if  he 
were  angry.  But  Grandmother  struck  her 
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knife  against  her  glass,  making  a  sharp 

sound. 

“  Silence!  I  will  have  a  chance  to  hear,  I 
say.  Come  to  me,  child.  How  is  it  that  you 
arrive  at  this  time  of  day?  We  did  not  expect 
you  until  evening.” 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  walked  with  long, 
slow  steps  over  to  Grandmother.  Every  step 
left  a  muddy  footprint. 

“  Well,  old  Elias  who  was  to  drive  me  to  the 
boat  had  no  other  time,  because  he  must  go  up 
on  the  mountain  to  look  for  our  yellow  mare 
that  ran  away  last  week.” 

“  And  you  have  walked  all  the  way  up  here 
from  the  town?  All  by  yourself  and  with  that 
heavy  carpet-bag?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  had  a  ride  on  a  load  a  little  part  of 
the  way.” 

“But,  my  child!  You  rode  on  a  load?” 
cried  Grandmother.  “  Well,  I  suppose  the  bag 
was  frightfully  heavy.” 
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“  Oh,  it  wasn’t  so  awfully  heavy.” 

“  It  is  five  years  since  you  were  here,”  said 
Grandmother.  “You  did  well  to  recognize 
me.” 

“  I  have  a  very  good  memory  for  faces,” 
observed  Anniken  with  a  grown-up  air. 

“  How  old  are  you  now?  ”  asked  Grand¬ 
mother. 

“  In  my  fourteenth  year.” 

“  This  is  Maren  Amie  and  this  is  little  An¬ 
niken  from  Germany.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  will  be  good  friends,  I  think.” 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“  Why  so?  ”  asked  Grandmother. 

“  They  look  so  fine,”  said  the  Parson’s  An¬ 
niken. 

“What  nonsense!”  said  Grandmother  em¬ 
phatically.  “  You  are  own  cousins.  You 
know  them  through  their  photographs;  and, 
Maren  Anne,  your  cousin  Anniken’s  face  is 
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well  known  to  you,  too,”  concluded  Grand¬ 
mother. 

“  Faces  so  well  known  are  often  tiresome  to 
look  at,”  said  Anniken  with  a  return  to  her 
grown-up  manner. 

Grandmother  and  Maren  Anne  laughed 
heartily. 

“  I  knew  you  at  once  because  you  look  like 
Aunt  Magna,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

“  Mother  says  that  I  look  like  a  milk¬ 
maid.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  com¬ 
ment,  and  Grandmother  and  Maren  Anne  had 
to  laugh  again. 

“  Come  now  and  have  something  to  eat,  you 
poor  little  thing,”  said  Grandmother. 

So  Anniken  from  the  Parsonage  with  her 
thin  blonde  hair  and  big  intelligent  eyes,  sat  at 
the  table  and  looked  about,  keenly  observant. 

“  Were  you  glad  that  you  were  to  come 


to  Blommedal?  ” 
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“  No.  1  had  so  much  to  attend  to  at  home.” 
“  What  was  that?  ” 

“  Well,  there  was  the  pig  that  was  so  sick 
and  no  one  had  time  to  take  care  of  him  but 
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me. 

“  What  did  you  do  for  him?  ”  asked  Maren 
Anne. 

“  Oh,  I  rubbed  him  with  wisps  of  straw.” 

“  You’re  a  good  girl,”  said  Grandmother. 

“  He  was  so  sick  that  I  had  to  sit  up  all  night 
with  him.” 

“  And  did  you  sit  up  in  the  pig-pen?  ”  asked 
Grandmother. 

“  Yes, — night  before  last.  He  had  to  have 
medicine  every  hour.” 

“  But  surely  the  maids  could  have  done 
that,  Anniken.” 

“  No.  They  are  too  tired,  you  see,  after 
working  the  whole  day  long.” 

Grandmother  nodded,  highly  pleased. 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  Miss  Duus?  ” 
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Miss  Dims  looked  with  astonishment,  curi¬ 
osity,  and  perhaps  a  little  fear  at  this  new 
phenomenon  among  Grandmother’s  grand¬ 
daughters. 

“  I  seem  to  be  a  little  sleepy,”  said  the  Par¬ 
son’s  Anniken  suddenly. 

“  Didn’t  you  sleep  well  last  night  on  the 
steamship  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  sat  up  on  deck  all  night.  Nobody 
said  anything  to  me  about  a  bed.” 

“  Well,  if  ever  I  heard  the  equal  of  that!  ” 
exclaimed  Grandmother. 

“  And  the  night  before,  I  rode  with  Elias  to 
the  steamship,  and  the  night  before  that  I  sat 
up  with  the  pig.” 

“  Why,  child  of  man,  you  haven’t  slept  for 
three  nights,  then?  ”  cried  Grandmother. 

“  No,  I  really  haven’t,”  said  the  Parson’s 
Anniken.  “  And  so  it  would  seem  very  good 
to  sleep  now.” 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Anniken  was 
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in  bed,  where  she  slept  the  clock  round, — 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch. 

In  the  Rose  Room,  Grandmother  sat  in  her 
big  chair  and  pondered.  Once  in  a  while  she 
smiled  to  herself  and  struck  the  arm  of  the 
chair  with  her  heavy  hand.  “  She’s  not  a  bad 
specimen,  either,”  said  Grandmother  with  an 
emphatic  nod.  “  To  sit  up  with  the  pig  for 
one  whole  night,  and  not  to  have  her  regular 
sleep  for  three  nights,  (though  naturally  she 
must  have  slept  some  on  deck,  poor  little 
thing!)  and  then  to  walk  all  the  way  up  here 
with  that  heavy  bag,  making  no  complaint 
about  anything, — there  is  character  there,  that 
is  sure.  Handsome  she  is  not ;  but  she  has  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  strong  will.”  And  Grandmother 
gave  another  satisfied  nod. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GRANDDAUGHTER  FROM  SWEDEN 

During  the  day  two  telegrams  came  with 
regard  to  Ebba’s  arrival, — the  first  saying  that 
she  had  left  Stockholm,  the  second  that  she  was 
tired  and  so  would  stop  over  somewhere  and 
rest,  and  not  arrive  at  Blommedal  until  the 
next  day. 

“H’m!  here  we  have  a  princess,”  thought 
Grandmother.  “  Somebody  very  different 
from  poor  Anniken  from  the  Parsonage.” 

At  last  Ebba,  too,  arrived, — a  slender  young 
girl  with  a  pretty,  rather  haughty  face,  and 
richly  dressed  in  black  velvet. 

“  Darling,  wonderful  Grandmother!  ”  said 
Ebba,  throwing  her  arms  around  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  neck.  “  How  I  have  longed  to  become 

acquainted  with  you,  beloved  Grandmother!  ” 
64 
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“  Welcome,  my  dear  child,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother.  Then  she  held  Ebba  away  at  arm’s 
length  so  that  she  might  get  a  better  view 
of  her.  “  Why!  You  look  almost  grown  up, 
I  declare !  ” 

“  Yes,  every  one  takes  me  for  a  grown-up 
lady,”  said  Ebba.  “  And  I  consider  myself 
one,  too.” 

“Do  you  indeed?”  said  Grandmother. 
“  Are  you  fourteen  years  old  yet?  ” 

“  Oh,  it  is  an  eternity  since  I  was  that  age!  ” 
said  Ebba.  “  I  must  tell  you,  dearest  Grand¬ 
mother,  that  I  am  fully  three  months  over  four¬ 
teen  years  old.” 

“  Really?  Then  of  course  it  is  only  natural 
that  you  should  feel  grown  up,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  Nevertheless,  my  friend,  you  will 
have  to  content  yourself  with  being  a  child 
while  you  are  here.” 

“  Oh,  my  dearest,  sweetest  Grandmother  lit¬ 
tle  knows  how  glorious  I  think  it  is  to  be  al- 
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lowed  to  stay  a  whole  year  with  my  mamma’s 
mother!  ” 

“  Here  are  your  three  cousins,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  This  is  Maren  Anne,  and  this  is 
Aunt  Magna’s  Anniken,  and  this  is  little  An- 
niken,  as  we  call  her,  from  Germany.” 

Ebba  hugged  and  kissed  all  three  of  the  girls 
to  the  especial  astonishment  of  the  Parson’s 
Anniken,  who  drew  herself  back  hastily  from 
the  embrace,  and  stared  at  Ebba  with  search¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“  I  like  you, — you  are  so  pretty!  ”  said  little 
German  Anniken. 

“  How  interesting  it  is  to  get  to  know  one’s 
cousins!”  said  Ebba.  “It  is  perfectly  won¬ 
derful.” 

Maren  Anne  cast  a  serious  glance  at  Grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  smiling  a  little  to  herself. 

“  Well,  really,  if  these  aren’t  four  abso¬ 
lutely  different  kinds  of  little  girls,”  said 
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Grandmother  to  Miss  Dims  when  they  were 
alone.  “  Which  do  you  like  best,  Miss  Duus, 
simply  from  the  first  impression  they  have 
made?  ” 

Miss  Duus  pondered  long,  staring  up  at  the 
clouds,  and  declared  at  last  that  she  did  not 
know. 

“  You  are  perfectly  right  in  not  being  able 
to  choose,”  said  Grandmother,  “  for  they  are 
all  splendid  specimens,  Miss  Duus,  really 
splendid  specimens.” 

Grandmother’s  first  thought  had  been  that 
all  the  cousins  should  have  their  rooms  up¬ 
stairs;  but  on  further  consideration  she  had 
decided  differently.  If  the  girls  were  up-stairs, 
she  could  not,  because  of  her  lameness,  keep 
such  constant  oversight  of  them ;  nor  could  she 
have  the  pleasure  of  always  having  them  near 
her. 

No,  she  would  give  them  the  two  rooms  right 
beside  her  own  sleeping-room.  This  would 
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leave  her  only  one  large  drawing-room  besides 
the  Rose  Room. 

“  But  that  is  no  matter,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  My  society  days  are  over.  There  must  be 
some  time  between  one’s  society  days  and  the 
grave !  ”  she  continued,  to  herself. 

Maren  Anne  and  little  Anniken  were  to 
share  one  room,  Ebba  and  the  Parson’s  An¬ 
niken,  the  other. 

“  It  is  not  altogether  jolly  that  our  room 
should  be  so  close  to  Grandmother’s,”  re¬ 
marked  Ebba,  when  she  and  Anniken  were  ar¬ 
ranging  their  room. 

“  Why  not?  ”  asked  Anniken. 

“  Oh,  because  a  person  can’t  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  single  hour  to  herself.” 

“  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  by  your¬ 
self?” 

“  Well,  I  like  to  read  novels.  I’ve  brought 
some  of  the  very  latest  with  me — all  about  love, 
you  know.” 
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“  At  home,”  said  Anniken  suddenly,  “  there 
was  a  woman  we  called  Swedish  Kajsa.  You 
talk  almost  exactly  like  her.” 

“Swedish  Kajsa?  Who  was  she?”  asked 
Ebba. 

“  Oh,  she  was  a  milkmaid  once,  at  the  Par¬ 
sonage  Farm;  but  she  drank  so  awfully 
that - ” 

“  And  I  am  like  her!  ”  said  Ebba  in  an  of¬ 
fended  tone.  She  was  engaged  in  putting 
some  of  her  golden  hair  around  a  hot  curling- 
iron. 

“  Yes,  very  much,  sometimes,”  replied  An¬ 
niken  in  all  earnestness. 

“  Do  you  know  what  you  are  most  like?  ” 
inquired  Ebba,  angrily.  “  You  are  the  perfect 
image  of  a  bear-cub.” 

Anniken  answered  never  a  word.  She  only 
stared  at  Ebba  with  wide,  astonished  eyes; 
but  through  the  half-open  door  of  the  other 
room  came  Maren  Anne’s  voice: 
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“  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
young  bears,  Ebba?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  have  seen  more  than  enough  of  the 
clumsy  beasts  in  menageries,”  returned  Ebba, 
in  an  uppish  manner. 

“  From  the  way  you  spoke,  I  thought  they 
must  belong  to  the  innermost  circle  of  your 
acquaintances,”  came  through  the  half -open 
door. 

“  I  judge  she  is  trying  to  be  sarcastic,”  said 
Ebba,  continuing  her  hair-curling.  “  But  you 
don’t  succeed,  Maren  Anne.  Where  in  the 
world  did  you  get  that  horrid  name  from?  ” 

“  From  my  father’s  mother,”  said  Maren 
Anne,  curtly. 

“  If  I  were  named  Maren  Anne,  I  should 
go  and  shoot  myself,”  said  Ebba. 

“  Lucky  for  you  that  you  are  allowed  to 
live  with  the  romantic  name  that  you  have,” 
said  Maren  Anne,  shutting  the  door  with  a 
bang. 
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“  Do  you  like  her?  ”  whispered  Ebba,  mak¬ 
ing  a  face. 

“  There !  Then  you  looked  just  like  Swedish 
Kajsa!”  exclaimed  Anniken,  in  her  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

“  Oh,  don’t  talk  such  nonsense  any  more!  ” 
said  Ebba.  “  Look  here  instead.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  elegant  toilet  articles  as  these 
before?  ” 

No,  Anniken  had  never  seen  anything  like 
them.  She  was  full  of  admiration  for  all  of 
Ebba’s  beautiful  things. 

“  My  papa  gave  me  this, — and  my  papa  gave 
me  this.”  So  it  went,  with  every  kind  of  thing. 

“  What  did  your  papa  give  you  when  you 
came  away?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Anniken.  “  Oh,  yes,  he  did, 
too.”  She  grew  a  little  red  because  she  had 
forgotten  it  for  the  moment.  “  He  gave  me 
the  money  for  my  journey.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Ebba.  “Do  you  call 
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that  a  present?  You  had  to  have  that  any¬ 
way.” 

“  Yes.  It  was  a  great  deal  of  money,”  said 
Anniken  of  the  Parsonage. 

“  Oh,  of  course!  I  remember  now  that  my 
parents  said  your  family  was  very  poor  because 
your  father  did  not  know  at  all  how  to  manage 
money,”  said  Ebba  loftily. 

For  one  instant  the  Parson’s  Anniken  stared 
fixedly  at  her  cousin  Ebba ;  then  she  lifted  her 
right  hand  and  gave  her  a  regular  whack  on 
the  head,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  just-curled 
golden  hair. 

“  Are  you  crazy?  ”  cried  Ebba  retreating, 
with  the  hot  curling-iron  held  before  her  for  a 
weapon. 

“  Yes.  You  make  me  crazy  when  you  are 
so  hateful,”  replied  Anniken  fiercely,  with 
blazing  eyes. 

“  Oh,  how  impudent  you  are,  you  ill-bred 
child!  ”  cried  Ebba,  quivering  with  anger. 
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The  Parson’s  Anniken  looked  remarkably 
like  Grandmother  of  Blommedal  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  seeming  suddenly  to  have  grown  tall. 
“  Shall  we  fight?  ”  she  said,  advancing  toward 
Ebba  with  great  strides. 

“  She  has  gone  raving  mad!  ”  shouted  Ebba, 
as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  the  salon,  and 
rushed  through  it  and  into  the  Rose  Room 
where  Grandmother  sat.  “  She’s  raving 
mad !  ”  Ebba  shouted.  The  curling-tongs  were 
still  in  her  hand. 

“  What  in  the  world  is  going  on  here?  ”  cried 
Grandmother,  as  Ebba  rushed  in  and  threw 
herself  down  before  her,  while  Anniken  came 
tramping  heavily  along  after  her  like  a  young 
elephant. 

“  She  wants  to  fight,”  cried  Ebba.  “  Oh, 
help  me,  Grandmother!  ” 

“  But,  my  child !  ”  said  Grandmother,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Anniken. 

“  Yes,  I  will  fight  her,”  said  the  Parson’s 
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Anniken.  “  I  will  give  her  a  good  beating, 
that  I  will.” 

“  Anniken,  my  dear  Anniken,  what  kind  of 
talk  is  this?  ” 

“  I  will,  indeed  I  will,”  persisted  Anniken, 
now  sobbing.  “  She  said  horrid  things  about 
my  father  and  mother  and  I’ll — I’ll  beat  her  to 
a  jelly,  I  will,  uh-hu!  ” 

“  What  does  all  this  mean?  ”  asked  Grand¬ 
mother  sternly.  “  Explain — both  of  you.” 

“  She  is  crazy - ” 

“  Uh  hu  hu  hu!  she  said - ”  sobbed  An¬ 

niken. 

“  One  speak  at  a  time,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  You  first,  Ebba,  since  you  are  the  older.” 

“  She  went  altogether  beside  herself  just  be¬ 
cause  I  said,”  here  Ebba  stammered,  a  little 
embarrassed,  “  that  her  parents  had  very  little 
means.” 

“  She  said  we  were  poor  because  Father 
didn’t  know  how  to  manage  money.” 
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“  Keep  still,  Anniken,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  Why  did  you  say  such  a  thing,  Ebba?  ” 

Ebba  seemed  a  little  confused  and  reluctant, 
but  answered: 

“  Because  I  had  heard  that, — and  because 
she  hadn’t  any  nice  things.  She  hit  my  head 
so  hard  right  here  that  I’ve  got  a  frightful 
headache.” 

“  Now,  Anniken,  you  may  speak,”  said 
Grandmother. 

“  She  said  that  Father  and  Mother  are 
poor.”  Anniken’s  eyes  flashed  again.  “  And 
I  won’t  stand  having  her  say  anything  horrid 
about  my  father  and  mother;  for  it  isn’t  true.” 

“  But  you  know,  Anniken,  that  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  poor.” 

“  Oh,  no,  I  know  that  very  well;  but  it  isn’t 
true  that  we  are  poor,  for  we  have  a  whole 
storehouse  full  of  food.  And  Father  can  man¬ 
age  money  very  well  indeed; — that  is  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  can  do,  for  he  helps  all  the  poor 
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people  with  it.  And  she  called  me  a  young 
bear,  too, — and  she  may  do  that  all  she  likes, — 
but  I  will  not  let  her  say  anything  against  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Mother,”  now  Anniken  began  crying 
again,  “  for  they  are  so  good.”  She  sobbed  on 
Grandmother’s  shoulder. 

“  You  have  both  been  at  fault,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother  with  decision,  “  but  Ebba  the  more  so, 
for  she  is  the  older  and  has  been  unkind.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Ebba;  you 
certainly  ought  not  to  say  things  that  you  knew 
would  wound  Anniken.  And  you,  Anniken, 
have  let  your  hot  temper  run  away  with  you, 
and  that  is  a  serious  fault,  you  know;  but  it  is 
right  and  beautiful  that  you  should  hold  your 
father’s  and  mother’s  honor  high,  my  child.” 

Ebba  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  but  with  a 
defiant  expression  about  her  compressed  lips. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  she  still  held  the  curling-iron,  and 
Grandmother’s  sharp  eyes  now  spied  it. 
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“What  have  you  there?”  asked  Grand¬ 
mother  taking  it  from  her.  “  What  kind  of  an 
instrument  is  this  for  a  little  girl  to  have?  It 
is  warm,  too.  Well,  Ebba,  you  must  give  up 
this  sort  of  thing  while  you  are  with  Grand¬ 
mother.  I  will  take  care  of  it  for  the  future.” 
So  saying,  Grandmother  placed  the  tongs  on 
the  table  beside  her  knitting  and  her  spectacle 
case. 

“  Understand  this,  too,  Ebba,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “  I  will  not  tolerate  any  sulking  or 
door-slamming  because  you  can’t  parade  in 
frizzed  hair  while  at  Blommedal.”  (Grand¬ 
mother  always  called  it  “  door-slamming  ” 
when  persons  grumbled  or  complained,  as  well 
as  when  they  slammed  doors.) 

“  Now  you  may  go, — both  of  you.  And  re¬ 
member,  I  will  have  peace  at  Blommedal.” 

Anniken  and  Ebba  again  in  their  room,  went 
on  arranging  their  things. 

“  Ugh!  ”  said  Ebba  suddenly,  stamping  on 
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the  floor  with  her  elegant  little  pointed  shoe. 
“  I  won’t  stay  in  this  horrid  place,  where  a 
person  can’t  even  curl  her  hair.  I  shall  write 
home  and  tell  them  to  take  me  away  from  here. 
I  am  desperate.”  And  Ebba  cried  and  snuf¬ 
fled  and  began  a  complaining  letter  upon  her 
violet-scented  paper.  However,  the  letter  was 
not  finished,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  Ebba  had 
forgotten  about  it  and  it  was  never  sent. 


CHAPTER  V 


BEGINNING  SCHOOL 

Grandmother  sat  in  the  Rose  Room  in 
deep  meditation. 

What  should  she  do?  Should  she  send  the 
little  girls  to  school  or  have  a  governess  in  the 
house?  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  either 
course.  Originally,  her  intention  had  been  to 
have  a  teacher  at  Blommedal  for  the  year,  but 
now  that  she  knew  these  granddaughters  of 
hers  better - 

“  No,”  said  Grandmother  at  last,  speaking 

aloud.  “  They  shall  go  to  school, — the  whole 

kit-and-boodle  of  them.  It  will  be  exceedingly 

good  for  Ebba,  the  arrogant,  to  rub  up  against 

other  children,  and  good,  too,  for  the  Parson’s 

Anniken,  though  for  other  reasons.  The  little 

wild  bird  from  Germany  would  probably  learn 

Norwegian  more  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and 
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Maren  Anne, — well,  Maren  Anne  can  look 

after  them  all.” 

Grandmother  never  lost  time  between  de¬ 
cision  and  action.  A  letter  in  her  own  coarse 
handwriting  was  sent  at  once  to  the  principal 
of  the  school. 

That  very  afternoon,  by  Grandmother’s  ex¬ 
pressed  wish,  which  was  little  short  of  an  or¬ 
der,  the  schoolmaster  presented  himself  at 
Blommedal  where  Grandmother  sat  in  her  big 
chair  and  held  forth  to  him  like  a  command¬ 
ing  officer  about  teaching  and  schools  and 
everything  concerning  the  training  of  children. 

The  schoolmaster  bowed  and  bowed.  Once 
in  a  while  he  attempted  to  offer  some  slight 
objection  but  Grandmother  would  immediately 
proceed  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

“  Nonsense,  Schoolmaster.  Haven’t  I  had 
four  daughters  who  are  now  fine,  capable 
women  out  in  the  world?  So,  of  course,  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject.” 
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Grandmother  was  much  pleased  with  both 
the  visit  and  the  schoolmaster. 

“  A  nice,  modest  man,”  said  Grandmother. 
( He  had  scarcely  been  able  to  put  in  a  word. ) 

The  result  of  the  visit  was,  however,  that  the 
four  cousins  were  registered  in  the  town  Gram¬ 
mar  School  and  were  to  begin  going  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  now  was  to 
announce  to  Sjogren  that  every  day  all  winter 
long  he  would  have  to  drive  the  four  girls  to 
and  from  school.  That  was  two  trips  a  day  for 
Sjogren  who  of  late  years  had  done  nothing 
but  rake  the  gravelled  court,  take  care  of  the 
fat  horses,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  lie  on 
his  bed  and  smoke. 

Grandmother  called  him  in.  Sjogren  came 
at  once,  and  stood  on  the  mat  by  the  door  with 
his  most  inscrutable  expression  on  his  face.  A 
scarf  was  wound  many  times  around  his  neck. 

“  Sjogren,”  said  Grandmother,  speaking  in 
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a  ceremonious  manner,  “you  know  that  my 
four  granddaughters  are  to  be  at  Blommedal 
this  winter.” 

Yes,  indeed.  Sjogren  had  certainly  heard 
something  about  that. 

“And  they  are  to  go  to  town  to  school,”  said 
Grandmother,  fixing  an  intent  gaze  upon 
Sjogren,  there  on  the  door-mat. 

Her  look  said  more  plainly  than  words:  “  I 
know  you  very  well,  Sjogren.  You  are  lazy 
and  cranky  but  you  needn’t  think  - - ” 

“  That  is  natural,”  said  Sjogren,  answering 
her  spoken  word  and  ignoring  the  look. 

“  And  of  course  you  will  have  to  drive 
them,”  continued  Grandmother. 

"  Once  a  day?  ”  asked  Sjogren. 

“  No ;  take  them  and  bring  them  hack.  That 
will  be  twice  a  day.” 

“  It  will  be  hard  dn  the  horses.” 

“  Pooh!  It  will  be  only  good  for  the  horses 
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“  Well,  but  we  have  no  fine  harness  that 
suits  that  kind  of  driving, — young  ladies  in  a 
coach.” 

“Nonsense,  Sjogren!  Have  I  not  other 
carriages?  Take  the  wagonette.” 

“  But  that  is  a  little  weak  in  the  wheels.” 

“  Then  send  it  to  the  wheelwright’s  at  once.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  myself  am  in  poor  health  for 
such  eternal  driving.” 

“  Nonsense!  You  look  as  strong  as  a  moun¬ 
tain.” 

“  It  is  best,  perhaps,  that  Madam  should  get 
herself  another  coachman.” 

“Come,  come,  Sjogren!  We  have  shared 
good  and  ill  at  Blommedal  for  forty-eight 
years  now,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  we 
should  hold  out  to  the  end.” 

“  Yes — you  would  think  so — but  that  eternal 
driving - ” 

“Pooh!”  said  Grandmother.  “Take  the 
wagonette  and  Mikal,  not  that  nervous  Peter. 
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I  don’t  care  to  have  that  troublesome  creature 
come  into  my  sight  any  more.” 

Sjogren  twisted  his  cap  round  and  round  in 
his  hands  and  kept  mumbling  something  as  he 
lingered  there  on  the  door-mat. 

“  Now  you  know  my  will  in  this  matter,” 
said  Grandmother  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

Sjogren  knew  his  mistress  so  well  that 
when  that  unusually  deep  tone  came,  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  further  objections  would  be  of 
no  avail.  The  audience  was  concluded.  He 
turned  slowly  round,  therefore,  and  went  as 
slowly  out  of  the  door. 

On  Monday  morning  at  half-past  eight 
o’clock,  Sjogren  was  at  the  front  door  of 
Blommedal,  with  Mikal  and  the  wagonette, 
and  wearing  his  sourest  expression.  Grand¬ 
mother  and  Miss  Duus  stood  at  the  dining¬ 
room  window  to  see  the  little  girls  start  for 
school  the  first  time. 

Sjogren  made  not  the  slightest  move  toward 
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helping  them  into  the  carriage.  It  would  be 
only  a  good  thing  for  that  stout  Anniken  to  use 
her  legs  a  little,  thought  Sjogren;  and  Maren 
Anne  looks  as  if  she  had  long-enough  legs  to 
manage  with,  too;  and  those  foreigners  also 
might  better  work  their  pipe-stems  than  not, 
climbing  into  the  wagonette.  Then  he,  a  poor 
old  man  with  pains  and  aches  in  his  body,  could 
sit  in  peace  on  his  box  as  was  right  and  reason¬ 
able. 

Notwithstanding  the  precious  load  in  the 
wagonette,  he  drove  out  through  the  gates  at 
a  furious  pace  as  usual;  and  as  usual  Grand¬ 
mother  said: 

“  He  needs  a  reprimand  for  that  *  door- 
bang  ’  style  of  driving — Sjogren  does — and 
he  shall  have  it,  too,  Miss  Dims.” 

The  arrival  at  school  of  the  four  cousins 
from  Blommedal  awakened  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est.  They  were  ushered  into  the  ninth-grade 
room  where  they  were  the  objects  of  the  un- 
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divided  attention  of  the  pupils.  Maren  Anne 
gazed  around  with  a  defiant  glance  that  seemed 
to  say,  “  Stare,  if  you  wish,  all  of  you.”  The 
Parson’s  Anniken,  with  her  all-too-short  mit¬ 
tens  on  her  big  hands,  was  evidently  frightfully 
embarrassed.  Ebba,  elegant  and  smiling, 
turned  her  head  graciously  in  every  direction, 
while  little  Anniken  looked  around  with  her 
soft  velvety  eyes  and  understood  not  a  word 
of  all  that  was  said. 

“  The  littlest  one  is  lovely,”  whispered  the 
schoolgirls  among  themselves.  “  Exactly  like 
a  painting.  The  biggest  one  looks  very  cross, 
and  the  one  beside  her  looks  like  a  regular 
peasant  girl,  but,  oh !  the  one  in  the  blue  dress 
with  white  buttons!  How  lovely  and  stylish 
she  is!  ” 

The  school  principal  came  in,  and  the  four 
cousins  were  taken  to  a  teacher’s  room  to  be 
examined.  Surprisingly  enough,  it  was  found 
that  Ebba  and  the  Parson’s  Anniken  would 
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belong  in  the  same  class.  Maren  Anne  would 
go  in  the  next  higher  class  and  little  Anniken 
in  a  lower  one. 

“  It  is  perfectly  impossible  that  we  are 
equally  clever,”  said  Ebba  to  Anniken. 

“  Yes,  it  is  queer,”  replied  Anniken.  “  I  had 
thought  you  were  farther  advanced  than  I.” 

“  Well,  I  am,  of  course,”  said  Ebba,  setting 
her  chin  forward. 

The  two  were  placed  in  seats  beside  each 
other. 

“  Every  one  looks  awfully  poor  and  shabby 
here,”  whispered  Ebba  to  Anniken. 

“  Why,  I  was  just  thinking  how  fine  they 
all  look,”  answered  Anniken. 

Ebba’s  opinion  of  them  did  not  prevent  her 
from  becoming,  in  the  first  recess,  extremely 
good  friends  with  four  girls  at  once;  and  they 
quarrelled  about  who  should  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  her  in  the  school  yard. 

But  no  one  took  any  notice  of  the  Parson’s 
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Anniken;  she  stood  stiff  as  a  post,  against  a 
wall  and  looked  at  the  other  girls. 

Little  Anniken  like  Ebba  had  found  a  flock 
of  friends  at  recess.  She  looked  somewhat  be¬ 
wildered  yet  radiant,  when  the  girls  pressed 
close  about  her  and  coaxed  her  to  speak  Ger¬ 
man. 

Maren  Anne  talked  politely  and  sensibly 
with  one  of  the  teachers  and  did  not  undertake 
acquaintance  with  any  of  the  girls. 

“  She  is  certainly  proud,  proud  of  being 
from  Blommedal,”  they  said  of  her. 

Sjogren  was  on  the  spot  at  two  o’clock  and 
half  the  school  stood  around  the  wagonette  and 
shouted  good-bye  as  it  drove  off. 

Grandmother  had  a  big  “  princess  pudding  ” 
in  honor  of  the  day,  and  the  four  cousins  ate 
with  unquestionable  appetite  while  Grand¬ 
mother  sat  with  folded  hands,  smiling  as  she 
looked  round  the  table. 

“  Miss  Duus,  can  you  think  of  anything 
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pleasanter  than  to  see  young  folks  eat  heart¬ 
ily?  ”  asked  she. 

Miss  Duus  answered  cautiously  that  she 
thought  she  had  probably  seen  some  things  that 
were  pleasanter  sights. 

“  No,”  said  Grandmother.  “  When  they 
eat  well,  they  are  hale  and  hearty;  and  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  in  life  than 
strong,  healthy  youth.” 

Grandmother  was  in  radiant  good  humor 
and  limped  cheerfully  in  and  out  with  her 
lame  hip,  and  decided  in  which  room  each  girl 
should  sit  alone,  so  as  to  study  in  undisturbed 
quiet. 

“  You  may  sit  in  the  Prince’s  Room. 

“  You  may  sit  in  the  red  drawing-room. 

“  You  in  the  small  dining-room. 

“  And  you  in  the  study. 

“  March!  In  with  you  now,  every  one.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  STUDY  HOUR 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  sat  in  the  red  draw¬ 
ing-room,  pulling  thin  pale  locks  of  her  hair 
over  her  cheeks  which  were  as  round  and  red  as 
apples.  She  was  supposed  to  be  studying. 

“  Pshaw !  Here  at  Blommedal  everything  is 

all  well  enough,”  thought  Anniken,  “  if  you 

could  just  be  allowed  to  do  what  you  liked;  and 

if  Ebba  were  the  least  bit  jolly, — which  she 

isn’t.  Awfully  good  food  here,  though,” 

thought  Anniken  further.  “  Just  think! 

Here  it  may  happen  that  we  have  princess 

pudding  any  day,  while  at  home  we  never  have 

it  except  when  the  Bishop  comes.  School, 

though,  is  horrid, — the  girls  are  all  so  fine  and 

so  clever.  Never  in  the  world  could  I  be  so 

clever  if  I  studied  my  head  off.  However, 

that’s  no  matter.  I  don’t  expect  to  go  out  into 
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the  world  as  a  learned  person.  I  should  rather 
take  care  of  cows.” 

And  Anniken  from  the  country  parsonage, 
sitting  in  Grandmother’s  red  drawing-room  at 
Blommedal,  lost  herself  in  thoughts  of  how  the 
cows  and  pigs  were  getting  along  in  the  low, 
dark  barn  at  the  farm  in  the  valley  among  the 
mountains. 

She  wondered  whether  the  pig  was  well 
again  now, — and  whether  Dagros’  calf  would 
be  kept  or  sold  to  the  butcher. 

A  lump  came  in  Anniken’s  throat.  Oh,  if 
she  were  only  at  home!  Oh,  oh!  if  she  only 
were ! 

No,  she  could  not  sit  there  any  longer  and 
study  grammar.  She  must  run  out  to  the 
stable,  she  really  must.  Perhaps  if  she  asked 
Sjogren  very  politely,  she  would  be  allowed 
to  stroke  Mikal.  At  any  rate  she  could  man¬ 
age  to  give  him  some  oats. 

So  Anniken  let  grammar  be  grammar  and 
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ran  with  long  steps  and  bent  head  as  was  her 

habit,  out  to  the  stable. 

Little  Anniken,  from  the  study  where  she 
was  sitting,  caught  sight  of  the  Parson’s  Anni¬ 
ken  in  full  flight  and  sprang  after  her. 

“  I  don’t  like  to  study,”  said  little  Anniken. 
“  I  get  so  tired  in  my  forehead.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  just  it.  I  get  that  way,  too,” 
said  big  Anniken.  “  So  I  am  going  out  to 
the  stable.” 

“  Very  jolly,”  said  little  Anniken.  And 
away  they  went. 

“  Can  the  idea  really  be  that  I  shall  stay  in 
this  miserable  room  and  toil  over  lessons  the 
whole  afternoon?  ”  queried  Ebba  to  herself. 
“  Grandmother  can’t  be  a  very  intelligent  lady 
to  torment  me  this  way.” 

Ebba  looked  discontentedly  around  the  old- 
fashioned  guest-chamber.  Violet  carpet,  horse- 
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hair-covered  furniture  and  gold-bordered 
china  on  the  wash-stand; — that  was  the 
Prince’s  Room. 

“  Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  in  such  a 
dreary  room,”  thought  Ebba.  “  And  with  not 
a  thing  to  be  seen  out  of  the  window  but 
wet  lilac-bushes !  I  am  going  to  run  down  to 
Elinor  Vig’s, — that’s  what  I  am  going  to  do 
this  very  minute.” 

Elinor  Vig  was  a  friend — a  friend  of  two- 
days’  standing, — made  at  school.  Ebba  had  at 
once  discovered  that  she  was  probably  the  most 
aristocratic  girl  in  school  and  therefore  had 
honored  her  with  special  attention.  Moreover, 
Elinor’s  front  hair  was  very  much  curled,  she 
wore  twelve  silver  bangles  on  her  wrist,  and 
she  had  three  tall  brothers  older  than  herself. 
These  three  brothers  were  not  the  least  of 
Elinor’s  attractions  for  Ebba.  Hagbart, 
Arne,  and  Vilhelm  were  their  names. 

“  What  charming  brothers  you  have!”  re- 
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marked  Ebba  to  Elinor  immediately  after  she 

first  met  them. 

“  All  three  of  them  were  enthusiastic  about 
you,”  confided  Elinor  in  return.  “  Especially 
Arne.” 

“  He’s  the  one  with  the  curly  hair,  isn’t  he? 
He’s  as  handsome  as  young  Count  Thott  in 
Stockholm.” 

Ebba  had  a  great  many  titled  acquaintances 
in  Sweden  to  whom  she  wrote  letters.  There 
were  envelopes  scattered  everywhere  with 
Countess  this  or  that  and  Count  this  or  that 
written  on  them. 

“  It  is  just  snobbishness  with  these  letters  of 
yours,  Ebba,”  Maren  Anne  had  said  in  her 
serious  way,  “  for  they  never  get  sent  to  your 
counts  and  countesses.” 

As  soon  as  Ebba  had  decided  to  go  to  Elinor 
Vig’s,  she  threw  on  her  jacket  and  a  jaunty 
little  cap  and  hurried  down  the  avenue  and 
into  the  town. 
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Mrs.  Thurmann,  the  wife  of  old  General 
Thurmann,  had  come  to  take  tea  with  Grand¬ 
mother,  and  Grandmother  was  eager  to  show 
the  granddaughters  to  her.  So  the  word  went 
forth  that  they  were  to  come  to  the  Rose  Room 
at  once. 

Maren  Anne  was  the  only  one  who  came. 
Where  were  all  the  others? 

They  were  sought  for,  high  and  low;  and  at 
last  Anna  the  chambermaid  found  both  An- 
nikens  with  Sjogren,  in  his  room  at  the  barn, 
where  they  were  leaning  over  the  table  watch¬ 
ing  him  play  card  tricks  with  a  dirty  pack  of 
cards. 

“Great  kingdoms!  Is  it  here  you  are? 
Mistress  is  so  angry — oh,  so  angry!”  Anna 
was  utterly  appalled  at  the  thought  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  anger. 

The  two  Annikens  rushed  in  greatest  haste 
across  the  courtyard  and  straight  in  to  Grand¬ 
mother  and  the  General’s  lady. 
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“  Here  are  both  of  the  Annikens,”  said 
Grandmother,  presenting  them  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  wife.  “  May  I  ask  where  you  young 
ladies  have  been?  ” 

“  We  have  been  with  Sjogren,”  said  the 
Parson’s  Anniken,  unabashed.  “  And,  oh, 
Grandmother!  he  can  do  some  wonderfully 
clever  card  tricks.” 

“Have  I  heard  aright?”  asked  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  Have  you  really  been  out  in  the 
men’s  room  at  the  barn?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  quite  a  long  time,”  said  little  An¬ 
niken  with  shining  eyes. 

“  Well,  I  must  say  that  my  granddaughters 
choose  fine  company.  We  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  that  sort  of  thing  at  Blommedal.” 

“  Oh,  no,  it  wasn’t  fine  company,  Grand¬ 
mother,”  said  little  Anniken.  “  It  smelled 
horrid  in  Sjogren’s  room.” 

“Puh,  puh!”  said  the  old  General’s  lady. 
(Whenever  she  began  to  speak  this  queer 
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sound  always  came  first.)  “  Puh,  puh! — 
these  are  new  times.” 

“A  fig  for  the  new  times!”  said  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  Little  girls  should  never  go  into  the 
barn  room.  It  was  your  fault,  Parson’s  An- 
niken.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Anniken  soberly. 

“  Why  did  you  go  out  there?  ” 

“  It  was  so  horrid  in  the  red  drawing-room, 
and  I  got  to  thinking  of  the  poor  sick  pig  at 
home,  and  I  longed  so - ” 

“P-p-puh!”  said  the  General’s  lady.  “I 
never  heard  before  of  any  one’s  longing  for  a 

Pig-” 

“  I  longed  for  my  home,”  said  the  Parson’s 
Anniken. 

“  And  so?  ”  said  Grandmother. 

“  And  so  I  went  out  to  pat  the  horses — and 
afterwards  we  went  to  see  Sjogren.” 

“  Anniken,”  Grandmother’s  tone  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  milder,  “  you  knew  very  well,  didn’t 
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you,  that  Grandmother  would  not  like  yout  go¬ 
ing  there?  ” 

“  No,  I  never  thought  of  that  at  all.” 

“  Well,  you  know  it  now  from  this  day 
henceforth.  You  are  not  to  go  into  the  stable 
or  into  the  men’s  room.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  go,”  said  little  Anniken. 
“  Both  Sjogren  and  the  stable  smelled  horrid.” 

But  where  was  Ebba?  All  that  any  one 
knew  was  that  the  cook  had  seen  her  run  down 
the  avenue — probably  going  to  town. 

“Is  that  so?”  Grandmother  looked  very 
serious. 

“  Puh,  puh!  ”  said  the  General’s  lady.  “  It 
is  just  as  everybody  has  said, — you  go  into 
water  that  is  over  your  head  when  you,  at  your 
age,  take  four  such  young  girls  into  your 
house.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Grandmother.  “  If  there 
are  any  persons  who  are  anxious  lest  I  should 
not  be  able  to  manage,  please  give  them  my 
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greetings  and  say  that  they  may  spare  them¬ 
selves  any  anxiety.” 

“P-p-puh!  There’s  nothing  to  be  angry 
about,”  said  the  General’s  lady. 

It  had  already  become  quite  dark,  and  the 
visitor  had  long  since  taken  her  leave  when 
Ebba  came  in,  flushed  and  warm. 

“  Have  you  been  looking  for  me,  sweetest 
Grandmother?  ” 

“  Where  have  you  been?  ” 

“  In  town,  taking  a  little  walk  with  Elinor 

Vig.” 

“Indeed!  In  other  words,  running  the 
streets.” 

“  Oh,  no!  We  just  walked.” 

“  And  then  came  all  the  long  way  home  in 
the  dark  and  alone?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  come  alone,  you  may  be  sure.” 

“  Who  came  with  you?  ” 

“  One  of  Elinor’s  brothers.” 

“  How  big  is  he?  ” 
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“  Oh,  he  is  a  cadet, — awfully  clever.” 

“  I  forbid  any  more  such  walks  after  dark.” 

“  Yes,  sweetest  Grandmother.”  But  when 
Ebba  had  turned  her  back  she  made  a  grimace 
of  disgust  at  Grandmother’s  prohibition. 

“  Well,  well!  This  is  delightful  and  prom¬ 
ising,  to  be  sure!”  said  Grandmother  to  her¬ 
self.  “  Two  go  to  the  stable  and  play  cards 
with  the  coachman,  and  another  walks  the 
streets  after  dark  with  a  cadet.”  Then  she 
spoke  aloud:  “  Miss  Duus,  Maren  Anne  is  the 
pearl  among  them  all.” 

“  Yes,  perhaps  so,”  said  Miss  Duus. 

“  What  do  you  think  she  will  be  when  she 
gets  out  in  the  world?  ” 

Miss  Duus  did  not  know. 

“  Well,  she  is  an  exceptional  girl,”  said 
Grandmother.  “  And  looks  like  me  even  now.” 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  and  Ebba  lay  awake 
in  their  beds,  talking. 
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“  Ugh!  ”  said  Ebba.  “  Is  it  the  idea  that  we 
are  to  be  in  prison  here?  ” 

Anniken  mumbled  something  from  the 
depths  of  her  pillow. 

“  Grandmother  was  furious,”  continued 
Ebba,  “  just  because  I  had  gone  to  town,  if 
you’ll  believe  it.” 

“  She  was  angry  with  me,  too,”  mumbled 
Anniken  in  reply. 

“  Goodness  gracious!  Was  she?  How  glad 
I  am!”  exclaimed  Ebba.  “Did  you  go  to 
town,  too?  ” 

“No,  I  was  in  the  stable.” 

“  And  she  was  angry  at  that?  ” 

“  No, — but  afterwards  I  was  with  Sjogren 
and  watched  him  play  tricks  with  cards.” 

“What!  Well,  you  are  brilliant! — In  the 
men’s  room — were  you  crazy?  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  that  Grandmother  should  be 
very  angry  indeed  with  you  for  that.” 

Deep  silence  from  Anniken’s  bed, 
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“You  surely  know  that  a  young  lady 
mustn’t  go  into  the  menservants’  room.” 

“  But  I  am  not  a  young  lady.” 

“  What  are  you  then?  ” 

Another  deep  silence.  After  a  long  pause, 
Ebba  asked: 

“  Anniken  dear,  do  you  know  any  young 
gentlemen?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Not  a  single  one?  ” 

“  Whom  do  you  call  young  gentlemen?  ” 

“  Oh,  cadets  for  instance.” 

“  Pooh!— no.” 

“  Oh,  they  are  splendid!  ” 

Again  that  unbroken  silence  from  the  other 
bed. 

“  I’m  going  to  marry  a  cadet,”  continued 
Ebba  in  the  darkness. 

No  answer. 

“  Whom  are  you  going  to  marry,  Anniken?  ” 
“  Of  all  the  nonsense - ” 
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“  Are  you  in  love  with  any  one,  Anniken?  ” 
“Ugh!”  Another  long  pause. 

“  I  must  go  home  at  Christmas  or  I  shall 
die  of  homesickness,”  said  Ebba. 

“  I  shall,  too,”  said  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 
And  having  made  this  decision  the  two 
cousins  soon  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SHOWER-BATH 

One  rainy  afternoon,  Grandmother  was 
asleep  in  her  big  chair,  Miss  Duus  also  was 
taking  a  nap,  Maren  Anne  sat  with  her  nose 
in  a  book  and  Ebba,  lying  on  her  bed,  was 
devouring  a  novel ;  but  the  two  Annikens  were 
out  in  the  park.  At  this  time  of  day  it  was 
altogether  too  quiet  in  the  big  old  house  for 
these  two.  They  must  get  out  in  the  fresh  air, 
rain  or  shine,  and  have  some  exercise. 

Across  the  Blommedal  fields  and  down 
through  the  park  was  where  they  generally 
preferred  to  go. 

Big  Anniken  told  stories  about  the  gnomes 
and  underground  goblins  in  the  mountains  at 
home,  and  little  Anniken  listened  with  intense 
interest. 
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“  But  is  it  truly  true  that  there  are  such 
people  down  in  the  earth?  ”  asked  little  An- 
niken. 

“  Yes.  Old  Elias  says  so.” 

“  In  Germany  there  are  no  people  under  the 
ground,  anyway,”  said  little  Anniken. 

“  Oh,  no!  What  could  they  do  in  that  flat, 
tedious  land?  ”  said  big  Anniken,  somewhat 
scornfully.  “  They  like  forests  and  wild 
mountains  and  can’t  get  along  without  them.” 

“  It’s  only  a  fairy  tale,”  declared  little  An¬ 
niken. 

“  Don’t  say  that,”  said  the  Parson’s  An¬ 
niken  quickly. 

They  had  come  to  the  far  end  of  the  park 
where  a  little  house  stood  among  the  trees. 
The  door  was  not  locked,  so  of  course  they 
went  in  to  look  around.  First,  there  was  a 
small  room  with  a  bench,  a  table,  and  a  mirror. 
The  next  room  was  entirely  empty,  except  that 
a  long  rope  hung  down  from  the  roof. 
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Little  Anniken  naturally  took  hold  of  the 
rope  and  pulled  it,  and  a  most  delightful  little 
shower  of  water  came  splashing  down. 

“Oh,  what  fun!”  exclaimed  the  Parson’s 
Anniken.  “  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  bath¬ 
house  here.  Come,  let’s  take  a  shower-bath.” 

“  It  is  cold,”  demurred  little  Anniken. 

“  Pooh !  Cold, — when  it  is  raining.  Hurry 
now  and  take  off  your  clothes.” 

Before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  the 
Parson’s  Anniken  stood  under  the  shower- 
bath,  and  little  Anniken  followed,  reluctant 
and  shivering. 

Big  Anniken  pulled  the  rope.  Swish !  How 
that  ice-cold  water  rushed  down,  splashing  and 
spattering  and  dancing  over  them!  Little 
Anniken  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  lungs  and 
big  Anniken  gave  some  queer  grunts,  but  she 
held  little  Anniken  with  a  firm  grip. 

“  We  have  to  stay,  ooh,  ooh!  till  all  the  water 
has  run  out — ooh!  oo-o-o-h — o-o-h!  or  else  all 
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that  wa-a-ter  will  be  wa-a-sted,”  stammered  the 
shivering  big  Anniken. 

Oh,  how  cold  they  were!  They  felt  as  if 
they  were  freezing  and  their  teeth  chattered 
at  a  great  rate.  Little  Anniken  shook  so  that 
she  could  not  get  her  clothes  on.  She  was  blue 
in  the  face  and  began  to  cry. 

“Hurry  up!”  commanded  big  Anniken. 
“  I  never  saw  anything  like  you.  Can’t  you 
hurry?  ” 

She  had  to  help  little  Anniken  with  every 
piece  of  clothing.  This  hurried  matters  so 
that  she  was  soon  dragging  her  homeward 
through  the  park.  The  child’s  hair  was  drip¬ 
ping  wet  and  she  cried  bitterly  all  the  way. 

Miss  Duus,  up  from  her  afternoon  nap, 
came  hurrying  toward  them  in  a  fright.  What 
had  they  been  doing? 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  said  the  Parson’s  Anniken 
with  chattering  teeth.  “  We  have  just  been 
having  a  shower-bath.” 
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“A  shower-bath?”  Miss  Duus  could  not 
utter  another  word. 

“  Oh,  I  am  freezing!  I  am  awfully  cold,” 
wailed  little  Anniken. 

Grandmother  had  come  to  the  door. 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ” 

“  They  have  been  taking  a  shower-bath,” 
answered  Miss  Duus. 

For  an  instant  Grandmother  looked  rather 
dismayed;  then  she  called  out  in  a  command¬ 
ing  tone,  “  Hot-water  bottles,  hot  blankets, 
and  hot  drinks,  Miss  Duus.” 

“  Dear  Grandmother,  it  won’t  do  them  any 
harm,  this  shower-bath,”  said  Maren  Anne  in 
her  positive  way. 

“  Won’t  do  them  any  harm,  do  you  say? 
They  may  both  catch  their  death  of  cold  from 
it.  The  water  at  the  bath-house  comes  from  a 
mountain  brook  and  is  icy  cold  at  this  time  of 
year.  Of  course  they’ll  take  cold.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  returned  Maren  Anne.  “  I 
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have  an  uncle  who  chops  a  hole  in  the  ice  and 
jumps  right  into  that  freezing  cold  water.” 

“Crazy  man’s  trick!”  said  Grandmother. 
“  Here,  fortunately,  we  are  all  normal,  Maren 
Anne.” 

“  Far  from  being  a  crazy  man’s  trick,  it  is 
the  best  way  to  harden  one’s  self.  I  have 
thought  of  doing  the  same  thing.” 

For  once,  strangely  enough,  Grandmother 
did  not  deign  to  give  Maren  Anne  any  answer. 
The  whole  household  was  upset  to  get  the  two 
bathers  immediately  to  bed,  and  scalding  hot 
drinks  ready. 

Grandmother  sat  beside  them  but  no  re¬ 
proachful  words  came  from  her  lips  until  the 
two  Annikens  showed  that  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  into  a  sweat.  But  when  big  Anni- 
ken  lay  there  fiery  red,  and  with  pearly  beads 
of  moisture  on  her  broad  face,  Grandmother 
could  restrain  herself  no  longer. 

“  Have  you  lost  your  wits,  Annikea?  ” 
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No  answer  from  the  scarlet-faced  girl  in  the 
bed. 

“  If  you  would  endanger  yourself  by  such 
outrageous  imprudence  as  to  take  an  ice-cold 
shower-bath  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  how 
could  you  let  that  innocent  child  run  the  risk?  ” 

“  It  wasn’t  so  awfully  cold,”  said  the  Par¬ 
son’s  Anniken. 

“  Nonsense!  It  was  cold  enough  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Bethink  yourself  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  for  your  old  grandmother  if  you 
two  should  die  of  this.” 

“  We  sha’n’t  die  of  such  a  little  thing - ” 

Then  Grandmother  said  to  Parson’s  An¬ 
niken,  “  If  you  get  over  this,  you  shall  be 
whipped,  old  as  you  are.” 

No  answer  to  this  from  the  sweat-beaded 
face  in  the  bed. 

That  whole  afternoon  Grandmother  sat  be¬ 
side  the  two  bathers,  nor  would  she  leave  them 
until  they  were  both  sound  asleep. 
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“  If  it  was  excitement,  and  disturbance  of 
her  quiet  life  that  Grandmother  wished  for,  she 
surely  has  it  now,”  thought  Miss  Duus.  She 
did  not  dare  to  say  this  aloud,  however. 

The  next  day,  little  Anniken  had  a  severe 
cold  in  her  head  but  the  Parson’s  Anniken  was 
as  well  as  ever. 

She  was  called  in  to  Grandmother. 

“  I  will  use  mercy  instead  of  justice  this 
time,”  said  Grandmother,  “  and  not  punish 
you  as  I  had  thought  to  do,  Anniken.  You 
are  sorry  for  what  you  did,  are  you  not?  ” 

Anniken  thought  for  a  moment.  “  Yes,”  she 
said  at  last  earnestly,  although  she  certainly  had 
not  thought  of  being  sorry  until  that  moment. 

“  That  is  well,”  said  Grandmother.  “  And 
remember  this  as  a  warning  in  the  future.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Anniken  in  her  deepest  voice. 

But  after  that  time,  the  bath-house  door  bore 
a  strong  padlock  and  was  kept  securely 
fastened. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PLUCKY  ANNIKEN 

Little  by  little  it  had  come  to  this  at  school, 
— that  whenever  the  Parson’s  Anniken  recited 
in  any  lesson,  it  afforded  great  amusement  to 
the  whole  class,  simply  because  she  was  so 
straightforward  and  bluntly  honest.  If  there 
were  some  part  of  the  lesson  she  did  not  know, 
she  made  no  attempt  to  slip  through  by  talking 
glibly  of  something  else,  as  Ebba  and  Elinor 
were  such  masters  at  doing. 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  the  Parson’s  Anniken 
would  say  in  her  deep  voice. 

The  class  enjoyed  this  so  much  that  they 
doubled  over  their  desks  with  laughter.  An- 
niken’s  face  would  grow  flaming  red  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair  and  she  would  cast  a  sorely 

wounded  look  around  the  class. 
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“  She  is  frightfully  stupid,”  said  Elinor  Vig. 
“  I  really  wonder  what  she  will  ever  do  in  the 
world.” 

“  Nothing,  of  course,”  said  Ebba.  “  Would 
you  believe  it — she  has  never  been  to  dancing 
school!  ” 

“  Are  you  crazy?  Can  that  be  possible?  ” 
exclaimed  Elinor. 

“  Yes — she  never  has.  It  is  really  quite  em¬ 
barrassing  that  she  should  be  my  cousin,”  said 
Ebba. 

On  the  very  day  of  this  conversation, 
Mikal’s  shoe  had  got  loose  when  they  drove 
to  school  in  the  morning.  The  road  was  slip¬ 
pery,  with  icy  humps  and  hollows  that  made  it 
very  difficult  for  horses,  and  Sjogren  thought 
that  a  journey  to  the  blacksmith’s  that  morn¬ 
ing  with  Mikal  would  be  altogether  too  trou¬ 
blesome.  He  decided  therefore  to  take  Peter 
when  he  went  in  the  afternoon  to  fetch  the 
girls  from  school. 
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“  It  will  be  good  for  the  nervous  beast  to 
stir  his  legs  a  bit,”  thought  Sjogren.  “  And 
the  mistress  doesn’t  know  the  difference,  which¬ 
ever  one  I  take.” 

So  it  was  Peter  with  the  wagonette  stand¬ 
ing  that  day  outside  the  schoolhouse  waiting  for 
the  four  cousins. 

“  You  have  Peter  to-day,”  said  the  Parson’s 
Anniken  with  her  keen  eye  for  animals. 

Sjogren  only  grunted  as  he  climbed  up  to 
his  box.  There  was  something  to  a  girl, 
though,  he  thought,  who  could  see  that  at  once, 
— for  Mikal  and  Peter  were  as  like  as  two 
black  cats. 

They  drove  up  the  road.  A  wagon  came 
along  laden  with  boards.  The  boy  who  drove 
it  did  not  turn  out  far  enough,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  two  vehicles  passed  each  other  on  the 
slippery  road,  one  of  the  boards  that  had 
shaken  loose  struck  the  Blommedal  horse’s 
legs. 
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Heigho!  Then  there  was  a  commotion! 
Peter  stood  on  two  feet,  the  carriage  slid  across 
the  icy  road,  and  in  the  same  instant,  Sjogren 
tumbled  heels  over  head  off  the  box  and  rolled 
down  the  slope. 

Then  Peter  gave  a  tremendous  leap  and 
rushed  in  a  frenzied  gallop  over  the  slippery 
road. 

One  shriek  of  fright  came  from  the  carriage. 
People  on  the  road  stopped  and  stared  and 
shouted,  “  God  help  them!  What  will  happen 
now?  ” 

But  the  Parson’s  Anniken,  rising  calmly, 
climbed  over  to  the  coachman’s  box  in  a  flash 
and  gathered  the  reins  in  her  hands.  There 
she  braced  herself,  her  strong  red  hands  grip¬ 
ping  the  reins  while  the  frightened  Peter  con¬ 
tinued  his  wild  gallop. 

“Let’s  jump  out!”  shrieked  Ebba. 

“  O  God !  ”  breathed  Maren  Anne.  The 
Parson’s  Anniken  turned  herself  half-round. 
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In  that  moment  she  looked  exactly  like  her 

masterful  grandmother. 

“  You  are  not  to  stir!  ”  Not  one  of  them 
had  any  thought  of  jumping  out  after  that 
command. 

Then  for  a  long  time  there  was  breathless 
silence  among  the  three  girls  in  the  back  of  the 
carriage  while  Peter  kept  on  galloping  furi¬ 
ously  and  the  wagonette  swung  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other. 

“  I  can  manage  it,”  came  in  a  calm  tone 
from  the  sturdy  young  girl  on  the  coachman’s 
box.  Her  hat  flew  off,  her  light  hair  blew 
about  her  head  but  her  broad  red  hands  held 
the  reins  with  an  iron  grip.  Not  for  one  sec¬ 
ond  did  she  loosen  her  hold. 

Peter  felt  that  a  strong  will  was  in  command 
and  began  to  slacken  his  pace  a  little;  but  turn 
into  Blommedal  Avenue  he  would  not.  Again 
and  again  he  reared  himself  up  in  the  air  on 
two  feet. 


Not  for  one  second  did  she  loosen  her  hold. —  Page  106. 
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Ebba  gave  a  loud  scream.  Anniken 
fumbled  after  the  whip,  snatched  it  and  a  re¬ 
sounding  blow  fell  quick  as  lightning  upon 
Peter’s  shining  brown  back. 

“  Oh,  Anniken!  Are  you  crazy?  ”  shouted 
Maren  Anne. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  Anniken,  but  in  the 
same  instant,  they  were  dashing  straight  along 
Blommedal  Avenue,  with  small  stones  and 
lumps  of  ice  flying  about  their  ears.  Anniken 
had  to  lean  far  over  back  with  the  tremendous 
effort  she  was  making  to  hold  Peter  in  the 
road. 

The  three  frightened  girls  in  the  back  of  the 
carriage  now  screamed  in  chorus. 

“  Why,  girls,  what  are  you  screaming 
about?  ”  asked  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 

Fortunately,  the  gate  to  the  courtyard  was 
open.  Peter  plunged  headlong  across  the 
great  court,  on  through  the  back  yard  and 
straight  up  to  the  stable.  There  he  stopped 
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suddenly  with  his  head  close  to  the  stable  door 
and  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Maren  Anne,  Ebba,  and  little  Anniken 
as  tremulous  as  Peter,  sprang  from  the  car¬ 
riage,  all  crying  convulsively.  The  stable  boy 
and  the  maids  came  hurrying  to  them. 

“For  the  land’s  sake!  What  has  hap¬ 
pened?  ” 

“  He  ran  away,”  said  the  Parson’s  Anniken, 
her  bass  voice  deeper  than  usual. 

“  Anniken  has  saved  us,”  sobbed  Maren 
Anne. 

“  I  only  held  on,”  said  Anniken. 

“  And  Sjogren?  ” 

“  He  fell  out,”  replied  Anniken  calmly. 

Now  came  Miss  Duus  with  a  face  as  white  as 
chalk. 

“  Your  grandmother, — come  to  your  grand¬ 
mother,”  was  all  she  could  manage  to  say. 

Grandmother  had  been  standing  at  the  din¬ 
ing-room  window,  watching  for  the  girls  as 
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usual,  that  she  might  delight  her  eyes  with 
them  as  they  returned  from  school.  She  had 
therefore  seen  the  whole  spectacle, — Anniken 
without  her  hat  leaning  back  from  the  coach¬ 
man’s  box, — the  other  girls  screaming  and 
the  terrified  horse  galloping  across  the  court¬ 
yard. 

Grandmother  had  come  out  on  the  piazza 
steps,  notwithstanding  her  lame  hip.  Ebba, 
Maren  Anne,  little  Anniken,  and  Miss  Duus 
were  all  crying. 

“  Come  in,”  shouted  Grandmother  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones.  “  Now  then, — what  has  hap¬ 
pened?  ” 

All  talking  together,  they  told  how  Peter 
had  been  frightened,  how  Sjogren  had  fallen 
out,  and  how  the  Parson’s  Anniken  had  held 
Peter  in,  all  the  long  way  home. 

“My  brave  child!”  Grandmother  opened 
her  arms  and  took  Anniken  in  a  warm  embrace 
while  tears  rolled  down  her  old  face. 
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“  God  be  praised  and  thanked,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother  solemnly.  “  But  let  me  look  at  your 
hands,  Anniken.” 

“  Oh,  no!  ”  Anniken  did  not  wish  to  show 
them. 

“  Yes,  indeed.’’  Grandmother  would  not 
give  up. 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  opened  her  big  hands 
reluctantly.  There  was  a  bloody  stripe  across 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 

“  Pooh!  ”  said  Anniken.  “  That’s  nothing. 
It  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning.” 

“  What  did  you  think  about,  all  the  long 
way  as  you  sat  on  the  box?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  only  thought  that  I  could  probably 
manage  Peter.” 

“  Didn’t  you  feel  pain  when  the  reins  were 
cutting  deep  into  your  hand,  child?” 

“  No,  I  didn’t  feel  it  until  I  got  out  of  the 
carriage.” 

Grandmother  went  into  her  room  and  came 
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back  bringing  a  broad  gold  neck-chain  with  a 
locket  attached. 

“  This  is  for  you.  You  are  to  wear  it  in 
memory  of  your  driving  this  day,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother,  ceremoniously. 

“  Oh,  no !  It  is  altogether  too  fine  for  me,” 
said  Anniken;  but  Grandmother  fastened  the 
chain  about  Anniken’s  neck  and  it  lay  in  glit¬ 
tering  beauty  upon  the  girl’s  thick  linsey- 
woolsey  dress. 

Some  one  was  sent  to  look  for  Sjogren,  but 
just  then  Anna  the  chambermaid  brought 
news  of  him.  He  could  be  seen  coming  up  the 
avenue. 

“  Is  he  walking  on  his  own  two  legs?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Grandmother. 

“  Yes  indeed;  and  quickly,  too.” 

“  Send  him  in,”  commanded  Grandmother. 

Sjogren  came  and  stood,  as  usual,  on  the 
mat  just  inside  the  door.  His  face  was 
scratched  and  one  cheek  was  bleeding.  He 
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seemed  shrunken  and  held  his  folded  hands  be¬ 
tween  his  knees,  presenting  a  figure  very  un¬ 
like  the  dignified  Sjogren  as  he  usually  ap¬ 
peared. 

“  You  might  as  well  kill  me  at  once, 
Madam,”  he  began  hastily,  “  for  I  can  never 
outlive  this.” 

“  Have  you  injured  yourself,  Sjogren?  ” 

“Oh,  no  indeed!  My  body  is  whole — but 
the  shame  is  unbearable.  I  shall  never  get  over 
it.  I  have  been  coachman  here,  going  on  fifty 
years  now  and  never  has  anything  like  this 
happened  to  me  before — to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  carriage  like  an  odd  mitten — such  a  dis¬ 
grace  for  me.” 

“  And  what  about  disobeying  your  mistress? 
You  took  Peter  notwithstanding  my  orders  to 
take  Mikal,  I  hear,”  said  Grandmother  in  a 
tone  of  stern  reproof. 

“  Yes,  I  did,”  said  Sjogren,  twisting  himself 
like  a  worm  in  his  misery. 
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“  And  yet  our  Lord  has  been  gracious  and 
preserved  us  all,”  said  Grandmother  seriously. 
“  You  must  give  Him  thanks  for  that, 
Sjogren.” 

“  Oh,  yes  indeed!  I  thank  Him  and  thank 
Him,  but  I  am  just  as  desperate  inside,  for  all 
that.  Such  an  awful  disgrace  for  an  old  coach¬ 
man!  No,  you  may  just  as  well  take  my  life 
at  once,  Madam.” 

“  Have  done  with  that  nonsense,  Sjogren,” 
said  Grandmother,  severely.  “  But  do  you 
know  who  it  was  that  took  the  reins  and  held 
the  horse  in  and  brought  my  granddaughters 
all  home,  safe  and  sound?  ” 

“  They  said  out  on  the  road  that  it  was  one 
of  the  little  girls,”  said  Sjogren.  “  She  stood 
up  in  the  wagonette  and  drove  like  a  jockey, 
they  said.” 

“  Yes,  it  was  the  Parson’s  Anniken,”  said 
Grandmother. 

“  It  wasn’t  so  badly  done,”  said  Sjogren. 
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Suddenly  he  stepped  forward  to  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

“  But  now  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
will  beg  Madam’s  kind  pardon  for  the  horse.” 

“  You  mean  for  taking  Peter  without  per¬ 
mission?  ” 

“  Oh,  for  that,  too;  but  I  will  beg  Madam 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  not  to  blame  him, 
and  not  to  shoot  him  or  anything  like  that,  for 
this  unlucky  business.” 

“  I  have  not  thought  about  that,  yet.” 

“  For  it  wasn’t  his  fault.” 

“  Very  well,  Sjogren.  Now  you  had  better 
go  and  wash  your  face.” 

At  school  the  next  day,  after  prayers,  the 
principal  said: 

“We  have  a  pupil  in  this  school  who  yester¬ 
day  did  a  brave  deed  and  to  whom  I  wish  to 
give  a  word  of  recognition.  It  is  Anniken 
from  Blommedal  wrho  saved  her  cousins,  per- 
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haps  from  death,  when  their  horse  ran  away 
with  them.  You  did  well  and  bravely,  An- 
niken ;  and  it  will  gladden  your  parents  at  the 
Parsonage  to  know  what  a  courageous  girl 
you  are.” 

When  the  principal  began  his  little  speech, 
Anniken  never  for  an  instant  thought  that  he 
meant  her;  but  when  his  words  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  speaking  of  her,  her  face  grew  red 
as  fire.  Ugh,  how  embarrassing,  thought  she. 

At  his  mention  of  her  parents,  she  felt  a  big 
lump  come  in  her  throat.  O  dear!  Horrid — 
that  everybody  was  staring  at  her - 

“  Mighty  plucky  thing  to  3o,”  said  Arne 
Vig.  “A  young  girl  ought  to  be  like  that.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


EBBA 

Ebba  was  in  an  exceedingly  bad  humor.  In 
the  first  place,  Grandmother  had  taken  her 
curling-tongs  away  from  her.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  curl  her  hair  properly  with  hairpins  or 
a  slate-pencil, — and  she  looked  horrid  with  her 
front  hair  straight; — just  now,  too,  when  she 
would  especially  like  to  look  pretty  because 
she  met  Arne  Vig  every  day. 

For  another  thing,  Grandmother  had  said 
she  must  not  go  to  town  in  the  afternoons. 
How  could  she  bear  it, — not  to  see  Elinor  every 
afternoon?  For  Elinor  was  her  best  friend  in 
all  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  not  like  any  of 

the  cousins  here  at  Blommedal.  Maren  Anne 

was  nothing  but  a  walking  dictionary — except 
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that  she  tattled  to  Grandmother;  little  Anni- 
ken  was  a  perfect  baby,  and  as  for  the  Parson’s 
Anniken - 

Everything  was  worse  than  ever  since  she 
had  been,  as  people  thought,  so  plucky  that 
time  the  horse  ran  away.  Every  one  at  school, 
including  Arne  Vig,  had  nothing  but  admira¬ 
tion  for  her.  “  As  if  it  were  anything  to  make 
such  a  fuss  over, — that  she  held  on  to  the  reins ! 
If  I  had  only  happened  to  think  of  it,  I  should 
have  done  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  it  all 
came  so  suddenly  on  me — that’s  why  I  didn’t,” 
reasoned  Ebba  to  herself. 

Awfully  provoking  that  Arne  Vig  thinks  it 
was  so  brave  of  her, — he  who  before  had  made 
such  fun  of  her  and  called  her  a  country  bump¬ 
kin!  And  now  she  was  “  a  true  daughter  of 
the  mountains,”  if  you  please! 

Ugh,  how  annoying  such  things  were !  And 
then  that  Anniken  should  get  that  magnificent 
gold  chain  and  locket,  besides  all  the  praise. 
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One  might  veiy  properly  ask  what  Anniken 
could  do  with  such  an  exquisite  chain,  when 
she  had  only  the  poorest  and  plainest  clothes  to 
wear.  At  home  in  Stockholm,  Mamma  had 
often  spoken  of  that  rare,  precious  ornament 
of  Grandmother’s. 

“  My  me!  how  that  chain  would  have  shone 
out  on  my  black  velvet  dress !  ”  thought  Ebba. 
“  Oh,  if  I  had  not  Elinor  to  confide  in,  I  should 
simply  be  heart-broken,  with  all  that  I  have  to 
endure  here  at  Blommedal. 

“  Grandmother  thinks  Anniken  is  so  awfully 
good,  but  when  the  opportunity  comes,  I  shall 
tell  her  that  Anniken  has  said  she  should  die 
of  homesickness  here  at  Blommedal,  and  that 
she  was  furious  because  she  wasn’t  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  menservants’  room  and  play  cards 
with  Sjogren.  To  think  that  I,  Ebba,  should 
have  a  cousin  who  likes  to  sit  and  play  cards 
with  a  coachman !  ” 

Ebba  gazed  intently  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 
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“  Yes,  I  look  aristocratic,”  thought  she,  “  ex¬ 
ceedingly  aristocratic. 

“  Hagbart  Vig  is  in  reality  much  cleverer 
than  Arne,  for  Hagbart  told  Elinor  yesterday 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  who  walked  as 
gracefully  as  I  do. 

“  Well,  that  is  altogether  likely,  for  I 
learned  how  to  carry  myself  from  a  ballet-mas¬ 
ter,  and  who  in  this  miserable  town  has  ever 
done  that?  ” 

Ebba  tossed  her  blonde  head  and  must  again 
look  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  “  I  really  have 
an  elegant  nose,”  thought  Ebba,  “  and  a  lovely 
upper  lip.” 

Through  the  window,  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Maren  Anne  and  the  Parson’s  Anniken 
with  their  skates  and  evidently  going  to  Blom- 
medal  pond.  This  was  below  the  park, — a 
large  pond  that  always  froze  over  early  and 
was  the  favorite  skating-place  of  all  the  young 
people  of  the  town. 
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“  There’s  nothing  but  exasperation  here  at 
Blommedal  for  me,”  went  on  Ebba’s  thoughts; 
“  for  instance,  that  I  can’t  skate  or  go  upon 
skiis.  How  splendid  I  should  look  on  skiis, 
with  my  cornflower  blue  dress  and  gilt  belt 
and  my  blonde  hair!  I  should  really  look  per¬ 
fectly  lovely! 

“  Well,  anyway,  I’m  not  going  to  sit  here 
alone,  or  in  the  Rose  Room  with  Grandmother 
and  that  tedious  Miss  Duus  all  the  whole  after¬ 
noon.” 

So  Ebba  decided  that  she  would  go  and  walk 
about  on  the  ice, — walk  very  gracefully  as  the 
ballet-master  had  taught  her. 

The  pond  was  swarming  with  children. 
They  glided  over  the  ice  in  sweeping  curves, 
long  rows  of  boys  and  girls  hand  in  hand.  The 
pine  forest  stood  tall  and  dark  on  one  side  of 
the  pond,  on  the  other  there  were  great  flat 
snow-covered  fields ;  while  straight  up  from  the 
pond  was  Blommedal  park  with  all  its  beauti- 
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ful  trees  and  bushes  covered  with  frost  like 
delicate  white  lace. 

But  what  did  Ebba  see?  Wasn’t  that  Arne 
Vi g  and  Anniken  skating  together,  hand  in 
hand?  Ebba  stood  still  staring  after  them. 
Anniken  was  laughing.  Ugh! 

Farther  and  farther  they  went,  faster  than 
any  of  the  others;  but  oh,  how  comical,  how 
awfully  comical  the  Parson’s  Anniken  looked, 
skating! — Clumsy  as  a  dromedary. 

“  Shall  I  drag  you  on  the  sled,  Ebba?  ”  asked 
Maren  Anne  who  drew  up  before  her,  fresh 
and  out  of  breath  from  swift  running. 

“  No,  indeed.  Oh,  no!  I  was  just  looking 
for  Elinor.” 

“  There  she  is,  over  there.  How  tedious  it 
is  for  you  that  you  cannot  skate!  You  ought 
to  learn.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  trouble  myself  in  the  least 
about  that.  I  think  it  is  unwomanly  to  skate.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Maren  Anne.  “I 
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really  must  laugh»  They  are  such  sour 

grapes.” 

That  disgusting  Maren  Anne  with  her  su¬ 
perior  airl 

Turning  away,  Ebba  almost  ran  into  Arne 
Vig  and  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 

“  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Ebba.  You’d  bet¬ 
ter  believe  that  we  are  enjoying  ourselves 
royally.  Your  cousin  is  an  unusually  good 
skater.” 

“  I  can’t  see  how  skating  can  be  much  fun,” 
said  Ebba,  pursing  up  her  mouth. 

“  Oh,  if  you’d  only  do  it,  you’d  see,”  said 
Anniken  with  beaming  eyes. 

“  I  have  no  desire  to  learn  anything  so  man¬ 
nish.” 

“  Look  at  us,  Miss  Ebba.  Doesn’t  this  look 
tempting?”  called  Arne,  as  he  seized  Anni- 
ken’s  hand  and  they  flew  over  the  ice  again. 

Ugh!  Ebba  felt  almost  sick  with  vexation 
seeing  Arne  Vig  go  off  like  that  with  Anniken. 
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Elinor  Vig  came  dashing  towards  her  from 
another  direction  with  a  whole  long  row  of 
girls. 

“  Poor  Ebba!  What  a  pity  you  can’t 
skate !  ”  she  shouted  as  she  sped  past. 

Well,  Ebba  would  not  stand  this  any  longer, 
— to  be  alone  here  and  pitied  by  every  one. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  shore  when  she 
heard  skates  behind  her  that  drew  near. 

“  What !  Going  already,  Miss  Ebba?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  so  deadly  dull  here.” 

“You  can’t  really  mean  that!”  Arne 
glided  with  long,  graceful  curves  round  and 
round  her. 

“  Yes,  I  do,  most  emphatically.  But  where 
is  Anniken?  ” 

“  She  wanted  to  draw  her  little  German 
cousin  on  her  sled.” 

“  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  she  had  gone  off 
with  Sjogren.” 

“  Sjogren?  Who  is  that?  ” 
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“  The  coachman  at  Blommedal.” 

“  Why  in  the  world  should  she  go  off  with 
him?  ” 

“  They  are  such  good  friends  that  she  sits 
and  plays  cards  with  him  in  the  menservants’ 
room.” 

“  Miss  Anniken  does? ” 

“  Yes,  with  the  coachman.” 

“  I  never  heard  the  equal  of  that.” 

“  It  shows  what  good  taste  she  has.” 

“  Well,  it’s  most  astonishing.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  that  it  is.  She  doesn’t 
look  like  a  lady.  You  called  her  a  country 
bumpkin,  don’t  you  remember?  ” 

“  Ha,  ha!  did  I?  Well,  perhaps  there  is 
something  of  the  mountaineer  about  her,  but 
she’s  plucky  and  sensible,  anyway.  What? 
Must  you  go?  Adieu  then.” 

Ebba  stood  for  a  long  time  on  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  pond.  No,  not  even  once  again 
did  Arne  Vig  and  Anniken  skate  together. 
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“  It  is  unspeakably  unwomanly  to  skate,” 
observed  Ebba  when  she  had  joined  Grand¬ 
mother  in  the  Rose  Room. 

Grandmother  thought  this  a  curious  thing 
for  a  young  girl  to  say  and  looked  at  Ebba 
keenly  over  her  spectacles.  Then  she  said: 

“  Well,  Ebba,  my  dear,  you  may  come  now 
and  darn  these  stockings.” 

“  Unfortunately,  I  don’t  know  how  to  darn 
stockings,  dear  Grandmother.” 

“  Oh,  but  that  is  womanly  work,”  said 
Grandmother,  laughing  a  little.  “  Be  so  good 
as  to  darn  this  hole  nicely.  I  will  show  you 
how.” 

Ebba  was  furious.  All  the  others  were  out 
skating  and  enjoying  themselves  and  she  must 
sit  here  and  darn  stockings !  What  would  her 
friend.  Countess  Stjerncrona,  say  if  she  should 
see  her  now?  Grandmother  was  so  cross,  too. 
Ebba’s  tears  came.  Uh  hu!  Why  had  she 
ever  come  to  this  horrid  land? 
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Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  Ebba 
and  Anniken  when  they  were  undressing  that 
night. 

When  the  light  was  out,  Ebba  spoke  cut¬ 
tingly  from  her  bed. 

“  You  are  very  graceful  on  skates,  Anni¬ 
ken.” 

It  was  an  instant  before  Anniken  under¬ 
stood  the  sarcasm. 

“  To  skate  as  I  do  is  certainly  better  than 
not  to  be  able  to  skate  at  all,”  was  her  reply 
after  a  little  pause. 

“  Ha,  ha!  Arne  Vig  called  you  a  country 
bumpkin.” 

Not  a  word  from  Anniken’s  bed. 

“  I  told  him,  you  see,  that  you  amused  your¬ 
self  by  playing  cards  with  the  coachman,  but 
he  didn’t  think  that  so  astonishing.  He 
thought  it  would  be  just  like  you - ” 

At  this  Anniken  sprang  out  of  bed,  grabbed 
the  carafe  (filled  with  water)  from  her  bedside 
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table  and  flung  it  in  the  dark  towards  Ebba. 
It  hit  the  wall  by  Ebba’s  bed,  and  water  and 
pieces  of  glass  fell  down  on  Ebba’s  blankets. 

“  Oh!  Oh!  ”  screamed  Ebba,  jumping  up. 
“  She  will  murder  me.” 

Maren  Anne  rushed  in  with  a  light.  There 
stood  Ebba  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  her 
long  nightdress,  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Anni- 
ken,  snuggled  in  the  bedclothes  with  her  face 
to  the  wall,  lay  as  if  in  deepest  repose. 

“What  in  the  world  has  been  going  on?” 
asked  Maren  Anne. 

“  I  didn’t  know  a  thing  before  she  threw  the 
carafe  of  water  at  me,”  said  Ebba. 

“  Well, — if  she  will  be  so  hateful - ”  came 

from  the  depths  of  Anniken’s  bed. 

“  My  dears,  don’t  let  Grandmother  hear 
you,”  said  Maren  Anne,  trying  her  best  to 
clear  away  all  traces  of  the  water  and  the 
carafe  from  Ebba’s  bed. 

Meanwhile  Ebba  in  her  nightdress  settled 
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herself  ill  a  graceful  position  on  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  and  talking  as  fast  as  possible,  told 
all  that  had  happened;  but  Anniken  lay  in  her 
bed  with  her  face  hidden  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

“  Oh,  if  only,  if  only  I  were  at  home  where 
every  one  is  kind!  ” 


EBBA’S  LETTER 

“  Beloved  Father: 

“  Oh,  my  precious  father  and  my  be¬ 
loved,  beautiful  home  so  far,  far  away!  I  am 
counting  the  days  until  I  shall  see  my  beloved 
parents  and  my  dear  Stockholm! 

“  My  grandmother  is  surely  the  finest  lady 
in  the  land,  but  extremely  peculiar,  in  my 
opinion. 

“  Elinor  Vig  is  the  name  of  one  of  my  best 
friends.  The  family  is  very  aristocratic 
and  wealthy,  and  my  friend  has  three  broth¬ 
ers,  very  elegant  young  gentlemen. 

“  Do  you  know,  Papa,  that  people  here 
think  that  I  walk  in  such  a  graceful,  stylish 
manner, — much  better  than  the  other  young 
ladies. 

“  Papa  and  Mamma  will  surely  like  to  hear 
a  little  about  Anniken  from  the  Parsonage. 
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She  is  ‘  a  regular  country  bumpkin,’  as  people 
say, — has  such  rough  manners,  and  a  violent 
temper.  Yesterday  she  threw  a  carafe  of  water 
at  my  head  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  not  stirring  a 
finger.  What  does  Papa  think  Countess 
Stjerncrona  would  say  if  I  should  introduce 
such  a  cousin  to  her? 

“  Yes,  people  here  are,  on  the  whole,  plain 
and  old-fashioned, — never  a  stylish  lady,  even ! 
Grandmother’s  ways  are  not  a  bit  modern  and 
neither  is  her  point  of  view.  Only  think,  dar¬ 
ling  Papa,  she  doesn’t  like  it  that  I  look  at  my¬ 
self  in  the  mirror!  And  that  I  should  curl  my 
pretty  front  hair  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  she  will  not  allow  it.  Such  ideas  as  hers 
are  really  too  crazy  in  this  century,  doesn’t 
Papa  think  so? 

“  I  have  to  share  my  room  with  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  Anniken.  I  had  supposed,  of  course, 
that  every  young  lady  would  have  her  own 
room  at  her  disposal,  but  no  one  here  has  any 
such  idea,  it  seems. 

“  One  of  my  friend’s  brothers,  who  is  a  cadet 
and  very  handsome,  pays  a  tremendous  amount 
of  attention  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
marry  him ; — or  what  would  Papa  advise? 

“  Most  affectionate  greetings  to  Mamma. 

“  Papa’s  attached  daughter, 

“  Ebba.” 


CHAPTER  X 


MAREN  ANNE’S  FRIEND 

A  few  days  after  the  cousins  had  begun  to 
go  to  school,  Maren  Anne  was  very  much  as¬ 
tonished  when  in  the  midst  of  the  German  hour 
a  folded  note  was  thrown  over  her  shoulder 
down  upon  the  desk  before  her.  It  was  a 
poem: 


“  To  Maren  Anne: 

“  Behind  your  brow 
Sits  Learning  now. 

But  behind  your  back, 

(Alack!  Alack!) 

Does  Hilleborg  sit 
Who  hasn’t  a  bit.” 

Maren  Anne  turned  around  in  amazement 

and  beheld  a  rosy  face  in  one  big  smile,  the 

small  deep-set  blue  eyes  above  the  fat.  cheeks 

squeezed  almost  shut  with  laughter. 
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“  It  is  from  me,”  whispered  the  smiling  girl, 
and  bowed  her  head  as  if  this  were  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  Maren  Anne  was  altogether  too  well-be¬ 
haved  to  talk  in  lesson  time  and  only  bowed  her 
head  as  a  return  greeting.  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  friendship  between  Maren  Anne 
and  Hilleborg. 

Maren  Anne  was  not  particularly  fitted  for 
making  friends.  The  few  that  she  had  ever 
had,  had  all  been  such  as  she  might  look  after 
and  protect. 

If  there  were  no  one  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  needed  her  help,  it  never  occurred  to 
Maren  Anne  to  enter  into  a  friendship.  But 
if  there  were  some  one  who  was  likely  to  be 
slighted  or  abused  in  any  way,  Maren  Anne 
was  on  hand  immediately,  like  some  great  pro¬ 
tecting  power  which  no  one  dared  to  stand  up 
against.  This  was  her  nature  and  it  showed  in 
her  calm,  confident  manner,  her  strong  face, 
and  keen  eyes. 
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In  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  friendship 
between  Maren  Anne  and  Hilleborg  caused 
general  astonishment  among  those  who  knew 
them;  for  Hilleborg  was  by  no  means  one  who 
at  first  sight  seemed  to  need  any  assistance 
whatever.  She  was  an  exceedingly  self-reliant, 
spirited  little  girl,  fat  and  rosy  and  full  of 
laughter.  Her  thick  brown  hair  grew  far  down 
on  her  forehead  making  it  unusually  low, 
but  her  twinkling  eyes  and  gleaming  white 
teeth  vied  with  each  other  in  lighting  up  her 
face. 

She  was  a  source  of  jollity  for  the  whole 
school. 

At  recess  time,  she  liked  to  stand  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  make  speeches  in  rhyme  while  the 
others  sat  at  their  desks  and  laughed  till  they 
choked.  Or  she  would  mount  a  desk  or  perch 
on  anything,  as  high  in  the  air  as  she  could  get, 
and  beat  time  with  a  ruler,  as  she  sang  till  the 
room  rang  again. 
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Hilleborg  was  the  only  child  of  the  old  cus¬ 
toms  officer,  Hekleberg.  Short  and  fat,  and 
purplish-red  in  the  face  was  Hilleborg’s  fa¬ 
ther,  and  people  said  that  he  drank  heavily  now 
and  then.  At  these  times  he  would  stay  at 
home  for  many  days,  no  one  getting  a  glimpse 
of  him ;  but  when  he  came  out  again,  he  was  as 
droll  and  lively  as  ever.  He  behaved  so  com¬ 
ically  at  the  Custom  House  that  even  the  sour¬ 
faced  inspector  himself  had  to  laugh;  and  when 
he  met  little  girls  in  the  street  he  would  curtsey 
to  them,  bending  his  short  little  legs  and  wav¬ 
ing  his  cap  with  its  gold  cord.  Such  was  Hille¬ 
borg’s  father. 

Hilleborg  Hekleberg, — what  a  name ! 
There  were  those  who  said  that  her  father  had 
given  her  that  name  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  But 
he  said,  “  It  surely  isn’t  my  fault  that  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Hekleberg,  and  my  wife’s 
grandmother’s  was  Hilleborg;  and  that  the 
young  one  must  absolutely  be  named  Hille- 
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borg  after  her.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 

done.” 

Not  that  Hilleborg  herself  cared.  She  was 
perfectly  contented  with  her  clumsy  name. 

At  lessons,  Hilleborg  was  anything  but 
clever.  She  never,  literally  never,  knew  the 
whole  of  a  lesson.  When  she  was  to  recite, 
her  power  of  speech  seemed  to  be  shut  off  at 
once.  The  end  was  usually  that  she  laughed 
her  droll  hearty  laugh  and  was  so  irresistibly 
comical  that  they  must  all  laugh  with  her. 

“  Can’t  you  try  to  learn  a  whole  lesson 
thoroughly,  for  once?  ”  asked  Maren  Anne,  in 
her  reasonable  way. 

“  Oh,  no!  I  gave  that  up  long  ago,”  said 
Hilleborg.  “  The  space  in  my  brain  for  les¬ 
sons  is  altogether  too  small,  you  see.  You 
know  there  are  different  places  in  the  head  for 
different  things.”  Hilleborg  pointed  here  and 
there  on  her  round  head.  “  There  is  a  place 
for  lessons,  and  a  place  for  fun,  a  place  for 
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stupidity,  and  a  place  for  love  of  yourself,  and 
so  on.  And  my  lesson-place  has  come  to  be  so 
much  too  small  because  my  laughter-place  is 
so  much  too  large,”  concluded  Hilleborg  Hek- 
leberg. 

“  And  what  about  the  place  for  laziness?  ” 
asked  Maren  Anne. 

Hilleborg’s  eyes  were  squeezed  up  by  her 
two  fat  cheeks  till  they  could  scarcely  be  seen 
as  she  smiled  broadly  without  answering 
Maren  Anne’s  question. 

“It  is  no  matter  to  you,  who  have  such  a 
well-arranged  head,”  continued  Hilleborg. 
“  But  look  at  Elinor  now,  where  the  room  for 
self-conceit  is  so  big;  and  with  Ebba  there  is 
surely  only  one  single  big  place  full  of  love  of 
fine  clothes.” 

“  How  do  you  think  of  things  like  that?  ” 
asked  Maren  Anne. 

“  Oh,  I  have  lots  of  ideas,”  said  Hilleborg 
Hekleberg. 
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Ebba  sniffed  contemptuously  when  she 
learned  of  Maren  Annes  new  friend,  for 
Hilleborg  did  not  belong  to  the  fine  folk  of  the 
town, — far  from  it. 

Her  family  lived  in  a  back  street  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town.  They  were  said  to  be  up  to 
their  ears  in  debt,  and  scarcely  any  one  had  ever 
seen  Hilleborg’s  mother.  It  was  after  Maren 
Anne  had  discovered  all  this  that  she  became 
Hilleborg’s  sworn  friend. 

One  day  as  the  four  cousins  drove  home  in 
the  wagonette,  there  was  a  great  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  Hilleborg. 

“  I  certainly  hold  myself  above  being  friends 
with  any  one  who  lives  in  such  a  horrid  street 
as  Swing  Street,”  said  Ebba. 

“  Are  you  really  so  narrow-minded  as  all 
that,  Ebba?  ”  asked  Maren  Anne.  “  If  so, 
you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,  old  as  you  are.” 

“  Pooh! ”  said  Ebba.  “  When  a  person  be¬ 
longs  to  an  old  aristocratic  family,  she  has  a 
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sort  of  duty  on  account  of  that;  and  Hille- 
borg’s  grandmother  died  at  a  charity  hospital 
— may  I  ask  what  you  say  to  that?  ” 

“  Why,  that  Hilleborg  is  just  as  good  and 
just  as  nice,  nevertheless,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

“Well!  I  should  just  like  to  know  what 
Grandmother  will  say  to  this  new  friend  of 
yours,”  said  Ebba,  scornfully. 

“  I  am  going  to  ask  Grandmother  if  I  may 
not  invite  Hilleborg  to  Blommedal,”  said 
Maren  Anne. 

“  Are  you  crazy?  Don’t  you  know  that  they 
never  pay  their  debts — the  Heklebergs — and 
that  they  are  frightfully  poor?  ” 

“  If  she  is  poor,”  put  in  little  Anniken, 
“  Grandmother  is  just  the  one  for  her  to  go  to, 
of  course.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  true,  little  Anniken,”  said 
Maren  Anne. 

“  And  they  say  that  Hekleberg  drinks,”  con¬ 
tinued  Ebba. 
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“  Just  think  how  sad  and  horrid  it  must  be 
for  her,  then,  at  home,”  said  the  Parson’s  An- 
niken. 

“  And  you  would  have  us  slight  her  and 
give  her  more  unhappiness ! — well,  really, 
Ebba!  ”  Now  Maren  Anne  was  angry. 

“  Yes.  I  truly  hold  myself  too  good  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  such  people.  I  know  that  much,” 
said  Ebba. 

“Very  well,  you  may;  but  Hilleborg  shall 
come  to  Blommedal  nevertheless — you  see  if 
she  doesn’t !  ” 

“  Grandmother,”  said  Maren  Anne  at  the 
dinner-table,  “  may  I  invite  a  friend  from 
school  to  come  up  here?  ” 

“Yes  indeed,  my  dear.  Who  is  it?  ” 

“  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  customs  officer, 
Hekleberg.” 

“  Oh,  poor  child!  Yes,  dear,  have  her  come 
to  dinner  whenever  she  wishes.” 
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Maren  Anne  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at 
Ebba. 

“  A  thousand  thanks,  Grandmother.” 

Ebba  tossed  her  head  and  pursed  up  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XI 


hilleborg’s  visit 

The  next  day  at  school,  Hilleborg  was  a 
little  quieter  than  was  her  wont.  She  did  not 
make  a  single  rhyme  but  sat  still  at  her  desk 
drawing  aimlessly.  Some  one  whispered  that 
her  father  had  been  drunk  the  night  before, 
and  had  run  about  the  streets,  clapping  his 
hands  and  making  a  spectacle  of  himself. 

All  the  girls  kept  away  from  Hilleborg, — 
looking  at  her  sideways,  whispering  together, 
then  looking  at  her  again. 

Maren  Anne  soon  became  aware  of  this  and 
what  it  meant,  and  her  face  expressed  anything 
but  approval. 

“  Hilleborg,”  she  spoke  so  loudly  that  they 

all  heard,  “  I  was  to  ask  you, — from  Grand- 
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mother, — whether  you  would  not  like  to 
go  home  with  us  to  Blommedal  to  dinner 
to-day.” 

Hilleborg  threw  a  glance  up  at  tall  Maren 
Anne.  Her  mouth  quivered  for  an  instant, 
but  she  tried  to  laugh. 

“  To  Blommedal?  Yes  indeed.  You  know 
I  should;  but  would  it  be  all  right?  ” 

“  Why,  Grandmother  invites  you,  so  of 
course  it  will.” 

It  was  still  as  death  in  the  schoolroom. 
Every  one  was  listening.  A  radiant  smile 
spread  over  Hilleborg  Hekleberg’s  face. 

“  Oh,  I’d  love  to  go,  but  we  must  go  home 
first  and  ask  Mother.” 

So  in  the  long  recess  Maren  Anne  accom¬ 
panied  her  home.  Hilleborg  was  unusually 
silent  until  they  turned  into  Swing  Street 
where  her  home  was.  Only  very  poor  people 
lived  in  this  shabby,  dirty  little  street. 

“  Maren  Anne,  dear,”  said  Hilleborg  then, 
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suddenly,  and  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath, 
“  you  probably  know  that  we  aren’t  a  bit  well 
off, — that  things  with  us  aren’t  at  all  as  they 
are  with  you,  at  Blommedal.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know;  so  don’t  bother  yourself 
about  that,  Hilleborg,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

“  No,  with  you  it  doesn’t  trouble  me,”  said 
Hilleborg.  “  But  the  other  girls  are  often 
horrid  towards  me,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  you  have  me  for  a  friend,  at  any 
rate,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

“  Oh,  yes !  And  I  am  so  happy  about  that, 
— I  am  awfully  glad,  Maren  Anne,”  said 
Hilleborg. 

“  Where  is  it  you  live?  ” 

“  Right  here, — but  wait  a  minute — I  don’t 
know — perhaps - ” 

With  this,  Hilleborg  vanished  in  a  small 
dark  passage,  and  Maren  Anne  waited  outside 
on  the  steep  stairs. 

It  was  an  old  red  house, — so  old  it  seemed 
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ready  to  tumble  down.  The  clapboards  were 
loose  in  many  places,  and  the  walls  sagged;  but 
there  were  curtains  and  flower-pots  at  the  win¬ 
dows. 

Here  was  Hilleborg  again. 

“  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  she  hastily,  “  I  was 
afraid  that  Father — that  Father  was  perhaps 
not  very  well,  but  he  is  asleep.  Come  in  now 
and  see  Mother.” 

A  pale,  worn-looking  woman  met  them  at 
the  door. 

“  This  is  Mother,”  said  Hilleborg.  “  Just 
think,  Mother,  I  am  invited  to  Blommedal! 
This  is  Maren  Anne — she  is  awfully  kind.” 

“  God  bless  you !  ”  said  Hilleborg’s  mother. 
“  It  is  very  good  of  you,  this  is.  Yes  indeed. 
The  old  mistress  of  Blommedal  is  noted  for 
her  kindness.  Please  sit  down,  Miss,  and, 
Hilleborg,  go  and  put  on  your  Sunday 
dress.” 

As  she  sat  in  the  shabby  room,  Maren 
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Anne’s  thoughts  flew  involuntarily  to  the  Rose 
Room  at  Blommedal.  And  some  girls  thought 
one  should  not  be  kind  to  Hilleborg!  Maren 
Anne  seemed  to  feel  her  heart  opening  more 
and  more  towards  the  little  girl. 

Probably  the  father  was  lying  in  the  next 
room,  sleeping  off  the  drunkenness  of  the  night 
before. 

Hilleborg’s  mother  sat  down  and  kept 
smoothing  her  dress  with  a  thin  hand  that 
moved  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Maren  Anne,  I  thank  you  very 
much.  This  was  a  sad  day  with  us,  but  now  it 
is  a  day  of  joy,  notwithstanding.  Hilleborg, 
God  be  praised,  has  a  happy  disposition  as  you 
know.  She  is  like  a  singing  lark.  Laughter 
and  joy  are  always  with  her,  and  that  is  well 
for - ” 

She  glanced  anxiously  at  the  bedroom  door 
and  seemed  to  listen, — then  spoke  again. 

“  I  often  think  that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep 
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Hilleborg  at  that  expensive  school,  but  she 
begs  so  earnestly  for  it.  She  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  you.” 

Hilleborg  was  back  now,  clad  in  her  Sunday 
dress. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  Maren  Anne!” 
Hilleborg’s  small  eyes  sparkled. 

“  Poor  child!  ”  murmured  her  mother. 

Soon  the  girls  were  out  in  the  street  again. 
Not  a  word  had  Hilleborg  or  her  mother  said 
about  the  father  sleeping  off  his  drunkenness 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

“  To  think  that  I  am  going  to  that  beautiful 
Blommedal !  ”  said  Hilleborg. 

On  the  drive  thither,  she  was  very  quiet, 
but  her  eyes  were  shining  and  whenever 
Maren  Anne  looked  at  her,  she  smiled  de¬ 
lightedly. 

Grandmother  sat  in  the  Rose  Room  amid 
sunshine  and  fragrant  flowers.  Under  her 
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chair  was  an  enormous  white  bearskin  rug;  and 

a  fire  blazed  in  the  white  Swedish  stove. 

“  This  is  Hilleborg  Hekleberg,  Grand¬ 
mother,”  said  Maren  Anne.  Hilleborg 
curtsied,  blushing  a  deep  red. 

Grandmother  looked  keenly  at  her  through 
her  spectacles. 

“  Welcome,  my  dear  child.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks.” 

“  You  have  Maren  Anne  for  a  friend,  I 
hear,”  continued  Grandmother.  “  She  isn’t  the 
worst  friend  you  could  find,  child.” 

Hilleborg  cast  an  exceedingly  grateful 
glance  at  Maren  Anne.  With  that  glance  she 
won  Grandmother’s  heart. 

“  From  this  day  forward,  you  will  be  wel¬ 
come  at  Blommedal  whenever  you  choose  to 
come,”  said  Grandmother. 

Then  happened  an  amazing  thing;  Hilleborg 
burst  into  tears!  The  four  cousins  stared  at 
her.  Any  tiling  more  unlike  the  Hilleborg  they 
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knew  at  school,  they  could  not  imagine,  and 
even  Maren  Anne  was  at  a  loss. 

But  Grandmother  drew  Hilleborg  into  her 
arms,  saying,  “There,  there,  dear  child! 
Don’t  cry.  You  are  among  friends,  you 
know.” 

“  Yes, — it  is  just  that  I  am  crying  about,” 
sobbed  Hilleborg. 

“  Crying  for  that?  ” 

“  Yes — because  it  is  so  strange.”  Then  she 
smiled  a  radiant  smile.  “  Ugh !  how  horrid 
that  I  should  cry.” 

“  A  good  thing  you  came  to  Grandmother, 
wasn’t  it?  ”  said  little  Amniken,  with  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Hilleborg  stayed  until  late  in  the  evening, 
and  was  in  the  highest  spirits  all  the  time.  She 
ran  from  one  room  to  another,  exclaiming, 
“  Oh,  oh,  how  delightful !  ” — “  Oh,  here  I  could 
be  happy  always!” — “Oh,  great  Chinaman! 
how  beautiful  this  is! ” 
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Even  the  Prince’s  Room,  for  which  Ebbahad 
such  deep  scorn,  awakened  her  ardent  admira¬ 
tion. 

“  Oh,  how  grand!  Just  think,  a  gold-bor¬ 
dered  wash-bowl  and  pitcher!  I  should  want 
to  wash  myself  all  the  time.  Isn’t  it  delight¬ 
ful  to  sit  here  and  study  your  lessons,  Ebba?  ” 

The  cousins  took  Hilleborg  all  over  the 
house,  and  her  exclamations  of  admiring  won¬ 
der  amused  them  very  much. 

She  was  wild  with  joy,  slid  down  the  broad 
mahogany  banister  from  the  second  story  and 
sang  in  the  great  entrance  hall  till  the  walls 
rang  again.  There  was  so  much  running  in 
and  out  of  doors  that  old  Anna  in  the  kitchen 
crossed  herself,  saying,  “  God  in  His  grace 
preserve  our  mistress  in  all  this  hubbub!  ” 

“  You  must  sing  for  Grandmother,”  called 
out  Maren  Anne. 

“  Yes,  indeed.”  Hilleborg  was  ready  at 
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Grandmother  looked  a  little  sceptical  but  at 
the  first  note  the  look  changed  to  one  of  as¬ 
tonishment. 

Hilleborg  sang  an  old  song  in  a  high,  clear, 
yet  wonderfully  sweet  voice.  Maren  Anne 
glanced  triumphantly  about.  Now  they 
could  see  that  Hilleborg  was  good  for  some¬ 
thing. 

“  Why,  my  dear  child!  ”  said  Grandmother. 
“  Our  Lord  has  given  you  a  great  gift.” 

“  Yes.  Father  says  sometimes  that  I  shall 
be  a  professional  singer,  but  of  course  I  never 
can  become  that,”  laughed  Hilleborg. 

“  Do  not  say  that,  my  dear,”  replied  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  Our  Lord  has  many  wonderful 
ways  of  bringing  things  about.” 

Sjogren  and  Mikal  took  Hilleborg  home 
through  the  moonlight  in  the  single  sleigh. 

“  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  in  Heaven,”  said 
Hilleborg  as  she  took  her  place  in  the  sleigh. 

That  was  the  last  they  heard  from  her,  for 
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Sjogren  cracked  his  whip  loudly  and  drove  off 
down  Blommedal  Avenue  at  full  speed  as 
usual. 

That  night  Ebba  lay  in  her  bed,  thinking; 
and  her  thoughts  took  an  altogether  new 
course. 

How  remarkable  Hilleborg  was! — Hille- 
borg,  who  could  be  so  happy  although  she  had 
such  a  miserable  home  and  was  so  very  poor! 
Ebba  had  never  before  seen  any  one  so  happy. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so  very  important,  after 
all,  that  one  should  be  rich  and  have  stylish 
things.  Perhaps  it  wasn’t  that  that  gave  peo¬ 
ple  happiness.  Well,  it  was  wonderful  that 
any  one  could  live  in  Swing  Street  and  still  be 
cheerful  and  merry  like  Hilleborg. 


CHAPTER  XII 


A  BOX  ON  THE  EAR 

Of  all  the  four  cousins,  little  Anniken  was 
the  one  whom  Grandmother  was  on  the  whole 
least  able  to  understand  and  to  manage. 

“  There  is  something  she  lacks,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother.  “  I  think  it  must  be  memory.” 

Little  Anniken  was  a  creature  of  feeling  and 
impulse,  sweet  and  charming,  but  as  thought¬ 
less  as  a  little  kitten.  She  never  reflected  for 
an  instant  over  the  consequences  of  her  words 
and  deeds.  What  happened  might  happen ;  it 
was  nothing  to  her. 

“Ugh!  that  flighty  sort  of  mind  I  cannot 
get  along  with  at  all,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  There  is  no  stability  of  character  in  her.  If 

I  have  her  one  day,  she  is  away  the  next.  May 
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our  Lord  look  with  mercy  upon  that  restless 

spirit !  ” 

Little  Anniken  often  danced  German  dances 
out  in  the  kitchen  with  the  maids;  and  her 
laughter  and  shouts  of  joy  could  be  heard  even 
in  the  Rose  Room.  She  was  the  pet  of  all  the 
maids.  Any  of  them  would  carry  her  up  and 
down-stairs  on  their  backs, — that  is,  any  except 
old  Anna  the  chambermaid. 

Old  Anna  was  yellow  and  wrinkled  and 
cross-looking.  She  and  Sjogren  made  common 
cause  against  these  irreverent  youngsters  who 
caused  such  commotion  in  the  house. 

“  You  are  so  cross,  you  old  people,”  said 
little  Anniken,  whirling  old  Anna  around. 
“  You  should  be  happy  and  laugh  a  great 
deal.” 

“  We  have  enough  of  tomfoolery,”  said  old 
Anna,  crossly. 

“  What  is  *  tomfoolery  ’?  ”  asked  Anniken. 

She  nearly  frightened  the  life  out  of  her 
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grandmother  by  suddenly  appearing  on  the 
railing  of  the  veranda  outside  the  Rose  Room, 
balancing  herself  there;  or  by  running  without 
wraps  or  hat  the  whole  length  of  the  park  in 
the  sleet-filled  autumn  days. 

Grandmother  would  scarcely  acknowledge  it 
to  herself,  but  the  thought  did  sometimes  come 
in  her  quiet  moments  that  she  might  have  kept 
to  the  Norwegian  grandchildren — but  little 
Anniken  was  here  now,  with  all  her  charm  and 
all  her  restlessness.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  let  her  stay. 

One  day  something  dreadful  happened. 

Grandmother  was  out  in  the  dining-room, 
putting  a  costly  Sevres  china  vase  up  on  a 
shelf.  Little  Anniken  was  behind  her  and  at 
the  moment  Grandmother  lifted  her  arm,  to 
set  the  vase  on  the  shelf,  little  Anniken  sud¬ 
denly  had  the  brilliant  idea  that  this  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  tickling  Grand¬ 
mother  under  the  arm. 
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In  an  instant  the  deed  was  done.  Grand¬ 
mother  screamed  and  the  vase  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a  crash,  breaking  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
Little  Anniken  had  not  time  to  retreat  a  single 
step  before  a  heavy  box  on  the  ear  from  Grand¬ 
mother’s  big  hand  whacked  against  the  child’s 
soft  cheek. 

“  There,  take  that!  ”  exclaimed  Grand¬ 
mother. 

Little  Anniken  grew  flaming  red,  cast  one 
wounded,  appalled  look  at  Grandmother  and 
shot  out  of  the  door  like  a  rocket. 

“  Let  her  go,  the  unmannerly  child,”  thought 
Grandmother.  “  There  is  a  limit  to  what  one 
should  endure.” 

Grandmother  much  agitated  sat  again  in  her 
easy-chair.  Old  Anna  swept  up  the  bits  of  the 
precious  vase  and  was  very  angry. 

“  Now  Mistress  can  see  for  once  what 
comes  out  of  this  plan  of  hers,”  thought  old 
Anna. 
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It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  this  hap¬ 
pened.  The  whole  morning  passed  and  no  one 
saw  little  Anniken. 

Not  until  the  family  should  go  in  to  dinner 
were  inquiries  made  for  her. 

No  one  knew  anything  about  her. 

Grandmother  looked  a  little  alarmed,  but 
said,  “  Oh,  she  will  present  herself  when  she 
gets  hungry.” 

But  no  little  Anniken  presented  herself. 

The  short  autumn  day  drew  near  its  end 
and  darkness  was  already  gathering.  Grand¬ 
mother  began  to  be  afraid  for  the  child  and 
sent  a  manservant  and  two  maids  out  to  look 
for  her. 

The  whole  of  Blommedal  was  searched, — 
every  room  and  every  nook  and  corner,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Big  Anniken,  as  the  one  who 
knew  most  about  little  Anniken’s  ways,  joined 
in  the  search  but  without  result.  Little  An¬ 
niken  had  vanished,  leaving  no  trace.  Her 
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coat  and  hat  were  gone,  so  she  had  evidently 

taken  to  the  road. 

It  was  now  evening  and  wholly  dark.  The 
police  in  town  had  been  notified,  people  were 
out  everywhere,  searching,  and  Grandmother 
was  in  utter  despair.  She  seemed  to  grow 
years  older,  as  the  hours  passed  and  little  An- 
niken  was  not  found. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  little  Anniken? 

In  wild  excitement,  she  had  thrown  her  coat 
and  hat  on  and  rushed  out. 

Never,  never  in  the  world  had  any  one  given 
her  a  box  on  the  ear  before!  Not  Mamma,  not 
Papa,  no  one,  no  one  had  ever  struck  her  like 
that  in  all  her  life! 

Oh,  that  horrid  grandmother! 

She  would  run  away,  that  she  would,  and 
never  see  that  angry  old  grandmother  again. 
It  did  not  matter  where  she  ran  if  she  only  got 
away  from  Blommedal. 
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She  did  not  run  on  the  road  but  went  across 
the  fields  away  from  the  houses.  She  dashed 
over  the  wet  autumn  meadows,  through  the 
bare  birch  thicket,  crossed  small  brooks  and 
climbed  over  a  fence. 

It  began  to  rain  and  she  was  soon  dripping 
wet,  feet  and  all.  Not  one  person  had  she  met 
and  not  a  single  house  had  she  passed.  Far 
away  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  river  and  in¬ 
stinctively  went  towards  the  sound.  Then  she 
fell  into  a  brook,  getting  her  dress  thoroughly 
wet  almost  to  her  waist ;  but  still  little  Anniken 
had  no  other  thought  in  her  head  than  that  she 
would  get  away  from  Grandmother. 

Down  by  the  river  there  was  a  sawmill  and 
along  the  road  were  several  houses.  She  kept 
higher  up  on  the  slope.  Her  red  Sunday  dress 
was  wet  through  and  her  black  hair  hung  about 
her  face  in  straight,  dripping  strings. 

“  Now  I  am  a  Gypsy,”  thought  little  An¬ 
niken;  but  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  the  little 
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wet  Gypsy  stopped  every  now  and  then  to 
wonder  in  which  direction  Blommedal  really 
lay. 

Afraid  she  was  not.  Grandmother’s  grand¬ 
children  did  not  have  much  fear  in  their  nature. 

Never,  no,  never  would  she  go  home  to  a 
cross  grandmother  who  boxed  one’s  ears. 
With  this  determination,  she  trotted  daunt- 
lessly  forward,  farther  and  farther.  Walking 
on  like  this  wasn’t  so  bad  if  only  it  didn’t  grow 
dark.  She  could  scarcely  distinguish  anything 
ten  or  twelve  steps  ahead  now. 

At  last  she  saw  a  small  house  in  a  yard,  and 
at  the  house  door  a  little  white  dog,  whining 
and  barking. 

Little  Anniken  must  see  and  talk  to  that 
little  dog,  so  down  she  sat  on  the  doorstep  be¬ 
side  it.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout 
woman  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“Well,  what  in  the  world  is  this?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  stout  woman. 


Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout  woman  stood  in  the  doorway 
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Little  Anniken  got  up  and  curtsied. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from,  so  late  in  the 
day?” 

Little  Anniken  did  not  trouble  herself  to  an¬ 
swer  but  kept  on  playing  with  the  dog. 

“  Who  are  you,  I  say?  ” 

“  That  I  will  not  tell,”  said  little  Anniken. 

“Now  did  I  ever  in  my  long  life  hear  the 
equal  of  that!  Perhaps  you  belong  to  the 
Gypsy  folk.” 

“  Yes,”  said  little  Anniken. 

The  stout  woman  looked  sharply  at  her. 

“Now  you  are  lying,”  she  said.  “You  are 
too  fine  for  that.  What  is  your  name?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Anniken.” 

“  Then  you  are  from  Blommedal,”  said  the 
stout  woman,  hitting  the  table  with  her  fist, 
“for  that  is  exactly  the  name  of  the  mistress 
of  Blommedal.” 

“  Yes,”  said  little  Anniken. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before?  ” 
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No  answer. 

“  I  declare  if  I  can  understand  this/’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  woman.  “  But  you  are  wet 
through,  you  poor  little  thing!  ” 

So  she  took  off  Anniken’s  wet  stockings  and 
shoes  and  dress  and  hung  them  before  the  fire 
in  the  warm  little  room.  A  clock  was  ticking 
high  up  on  the  wall  and  on  the  floor  was  a  rag 
carpet. 

“  I  am  all  alone  here  and  it  hurts  me  to 
walk,”  said  the  stout  woman,  “  or  I  should 
send  a  message  to  Blommedal  this  minute.” 

“No,  I  will  not  go  back  to  Blommedal,” 
said  little  Anniken. 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  Because  Grandmother  boxed  my  ears.” 

“  Why  did  she  do  that?  ” 

“  Because  I  tickled  her  and  that  made  her 
drop  a  vase.” 

The  stout  woman  was  dumb  from  astonish¬ 
ment.  To  think  of  any  one’s  daring  to  tickle 
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the  grand,  dignified  mistress  of  Blommedal! 
Then  she  said  seriously: 

“  Well,  really  you  must  be  a  very  horrid, 
impudent  child.” 

Little  Anniken  was  utterly  confounded. 
Was  what  she  had  done  so  very  dreadful  then, 
— what  she  had  done  only  for  fun? 

“  You  will  have  to  stay  here  over  night,” 
said  the  woman.  “  I  don’t  know  any  possible 
way  of  getting  word  to  Blommedal  this  even¬ 
ing.” 

At  this  little  Anniken  began  to  cry,  for  now 
she  was  as  much  distressed  over  not  getting 
back  to  Blommedal  as  she  had  been  afraid  a 
moment  before  of  going  there. 

But  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  The 
nearest  house  was  a  long  way  off  and  there 
was  no  one  to  send.  Little  Anniken  had  bread 
and  cheese  and  coffee  for  supper,  and  slept 
that  night  behind  the  stout  woman’s  back  in 
her  curtained  bed. 
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Before  Anniken  awoke  the  next  morning, 
word  had  been  sent  to  Blommedal;  and  not 
long  after  occurred  a  remarkable  thing, — 
something  the  stout  woman  never  forgot  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  told  of  hundreds  of 
times. 

“  Herself,  the  grand  mistress  of  Blommedal, 
came  in  her  big  coach  right  to  the  door  of  my 
little  house,”  said  the  stout  woman.  And 
the  mistress  cried  big  tears,  and  the  child  cried, 
— and  it  was  as  good  as  a  prayer-meeting  to 
look  upon;  but  fine  folk  are  queer  (no,  it 
isn’t  for  that — I  got  well  paid  for  all  my  trou¬ 
ble)  but  I  say  fine  folk  are  queer,  even  the 
young  ones, — taking  to  the  road  because  of  a 
box  on  the  ear !  That  I  never  heard  of  before 
in  all  my  days.  And  the  old  mistress  opened 
her  arms  this  way  and  said  in  her  loud  voice, 
‘Forgive  me,  my  child,’ — just  like  that  she 
said — and  the  child  said,  ‘  Forgive  me,  Grand¬ 
mother.’  And  then  they  drove  off  with  the 
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two  horses  and  the  coachman  and  the  grand 
Blommedal  coach,  as  true  as  I  sit  here.” 

But  Grandmother  never  told  any  one  what 
she  had  suffered  the  night  that  little  Anniken 
was  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


CHRISTMAS  AT  BLOMMEDAL 

Christmas  was  now  drawing  near  and  there 
was  much  bustle  and  work  at  Blommedal  as 
everywhere  else ;  perhaps  even  more,  for 
Grandmother  was  a  housewife  of  the  old 
school.  There  was  cooking  of  pigs’  heads  and 
making  of  head-cheese;  preparing  of  collared 
beef,  and  stuffing  of  sausages,  for  days  to¬ 
gether.  Grandmother  was  so  particular  about 
sausages  that  unless  they  had  been  made  in 
the  kitchen  at  Blommedal,  she  would  not  eat 
them ;  and  scarcely  would  she  taste  “  poor 
man’s  baking”  either,  that  was  not  made  in 
her  own  home. 

“Ugh!  White,  hard-as-stone  ‘poor  man’s 
baking,’  ”  said  Grandmother.  “  You  can’t 

offer  me  anything  worse.” 
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So  at  Blommedal  there  was  baking  of  “  poor 
man’s  baking”  and  sugar  cookies  and  cake 
with  layers  of  richest  preserves  in  it,  and  fruit 
cake  and  molasses  cakes  with  an  almond  in  the 
middle,  and  small  hard  “  gingerbread  nuts  ” 
and  “  half-moons  ”  and  “  Mrs.  Monsen’s 
cakes,”  and  still  others. 

Miss  Duus  and  the  housekeeper  and  the  cook 
and  old  Anna  ran  about,  red  and  warm,  in 
their  white  aprons  and  oversleeves,  while 
Grandmother  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen  and  gave  orders  about  everything. 
Far  down  the  avenue  one  could  smell  the 
good  things  that  were  being  boiled  and  roasted 
and  baked. 

All  the  cousins  were  in  high  spirits.  Ebba 
and  big  Anniken  had  forgotten  about  the 
carafe  of  water  and  were  on  the  best  of  terms 
as  they  rolled  hard  “  gingerbread  nuts  ”  along 
the  kitchen  bench. 

Maren  Anne  prepared  cardamom,  and  gave 
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a  little  lecture  about  where  different  spices 

grow. 

“  Is  that  so?  ”  said  old  Anna  not  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  information  Maren  Anne  prof¬ 
fered.  “  They  may  grow  where  they  will,  for 
all  I  care.” 

Little  Anniken  hopped  about  on  one  foot 
and  cried,  “Oh,  oh!”  at  everything  and  in 
every  place ;  opening  doors  until  Grandmother 
at  last  had  to  chide  her  because  of  the  draughts. 

None  of  the  cousins  was  to  go  home  for 
Christmas.  To  be  sure,  an  urgent  request  had 
come  from  Stockholm  that  Ebba  should  return, 
but  Grandmother  said  no.  “  Ebba  has  grown 
accustomed  to  being  here,”  wrote  Grandmother 
to  her  daughter.  “  And  believe  me,  it  is  good 
for  her  in  more  ways  than  one.”  So  there  was 
nothing  further  heard  from  Stockholm  about 
going  home  for  Christmas.  The  other  daugh¬ 
ters  had  made  no  mention  of  such  a  thing. 

All  the  cousins  had  received  money  from 
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Grandmother  to  buy  presents  with  for  those  at 
home;  and  each  girl  was  to  buy  exactly  what 
she  wished  to  buy. 

Grandmother  herself  went  to  town,  with 
jingling  sleigh-bells  on  the  horses.  She  was 
enveloped  in  such  a  mass  of  furs  that  she  sat 
like  an  enormous  mountain  in  the  big  sleigh 
with  her  four  granddaughters  about  her. 

All  the  trees  down  the  long  Blommedal 
Avenue  wore  a  thin  covering  of  frost,  the  snow 
sang  under  the  runners  and  even  Sjogren  was 
in  good  humor.  When  his  tall  bearskin  hat 
grazed  the  frost-decked  branches  high  above 
his  head,  the  glittering  white  particles  came 
sprinkling  down  over  the  sleighing-party. 
Constant  talk  was  going  on  in  the  sleigh, 
Grandmother’s  deep  voice  mingling  with  the 
clear,  high  voices  of  the  girls. 

When  the  sleigh  stopped  before  one  of  the 
shops,  the  shopkeeper  came  out,  bowing,  to 
ask  what  the  lady  wanted. 
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“  Good-day,  Pedersen,”  called  Grand¬ 
mother,  her  voice  ringing  down  the  street. 
“  Delightful  weather,  Pedersen.  Well, — send 
up  the  Christmas  goodies  to  Blommedal  as  you 
always  do, — exactly  the  same  things  as  usual, 
— walnuts,  figs — good  figs,  Pedersen,  I  won’t 
have  any  dried-up,  skinny  ones — and  raisins, 
and  paper-shell  almonds;  everything  of  the 
best,  Pedersen.  As  you  see,  I  have  my  four 
granddaughters  with  me  this  year.” 

And  Pedersen,  standing  on  the  sidewalk, 
blue  with  cold  but  smiling  and  bowing,  said: 

“  Very  well,  Madam.” 

Sjogren  cracked  his  whip.  “  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  Pedersen,”  called  Grandmother. 

“  The  same  to  you,  Madam,”  said  Pedersen, 
bowing  again;  and  the  sleigh  went  on  to  the 
next  place.  Grandmother  had  a  long  list  for 
every  single  shop. 

Little  Anniken’s  eyes  were  like  two  stars 
when  she  looked  in  the  shop  windows.  What 
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should  she  buy  for  little  Helen  and  Lisa  and 
Mamma  and  Papa  away  off  in  Germany  ? 

Big  Anniken  sat  with  her  shabby  little  pocket- 
book  squeezed  in  her  sturdy  hand  and  pondered 
likewise.  What  should  she  send  home  to  the 
Parsonage? — And  to  all  the  maids  and  old 
Elias,  and  the  farmer’s  children?  It  must  be 
that  she  could  buy  a  great  many  things.  She 
had  never  in  all  her  life  had  so  much  money  to 
spend. 

Maren  Anne  had  already  made  her  choice, 
and  bought  picture-books  for  her  “  rather 
surly  ”  little  brothers  as  she  had  character¬ 
ized  them  to  Grandmother.  Ebba  bought 
skates  for  her  father, — a  present  the  stout, 
roly-poly  man  was  anything  but  delighted 
with! 

Grandmother  shouted  “  Merry  Christmas  ” 
at  the  doors  of  all  the  small  houses  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  and  the  women  came  out  and 
curtsied  to  her. 
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“  Well,  now,  if  it  isn’t  the  mistress  of  Blom- 
medal  out  driving  to-day!  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  I  am,  Katrina.  How  is  your 
rheumatism?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  salve  Mistress  sent  was  extra 
good,  that  was.” 

“  And  your  old  mother’s  cough?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  think  that  is  easier  since  she  took  the 
cough-drops  Mistress  sent.” 

“  That  is  good,  Katrina.  Send  one  of  the 
children  up  to  Blommedal  to-morrow  morning 
as  usual;  and  Merry  Christmas  to  you  and 
yours.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks,  and  Merry  Christmas 
to  the  Mistress  of  Blommedal.” 

Something  like  this  took  place  at  almost 
every  one  of  the  small  houses.  Sjogren  drove 
at  a  slow  pace  and  every  moment  or  two 
Grandmother  called  out,  “  Stop,”  at  some 
doorstep.  Then  she  would  shout  in  her  sten¬ 
torian  tone  until  some  one  appeared,  usually  a 
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woman  with  a  baby  on  her  arm.  The  eyes  of 
the  poor  women  brightened  when  they  saw  the 
impressive  figure  in  the  sleigh.  Everywhere 
Grandmother  went  she  brought  joy;  and  all 
the  folk  were  invited  to  come  to  Blommedal 
the  next  day. 

The  last  cottage  was  passed  and  the  country 
road  lay  before  them. 

“  Drive  on,  Sjdgren,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  So  I  have  made  my  Christmas  trip  to  town 
this  year  also,”  she  continued.  Then  she  be¬ 
came  thoughtful  and  was  so  still  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  grew  silent,  too.  At  last: 

“It  is  strange  to  be  old,  children,”  said 
Grandmother.  “  It  is  strange  and  it  is  good. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  young  again,  young  like 
you,  children, — no,  I  should  not.” 

“How  queer!”  thought  Maren  Anne. 
“  Grandmother  would  rather  be  as  she  is,  old 
and  wrinkled  and  likely  to  die  soon,  than  to  be 
young  like  us !  And  here  am  I  who  think  it  so 
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delightful  to  live  and  grow  up  and  get  to  be 
something.  Oh,  there  is  so  much  I  mean  to  do 
in  the  world!  ”  thought  Maren  Anne, — fifteen 
years  old. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
sleigh,  there  were  so  many  packages.  And 
Grandmother  was  the  biggest  package  of  all. 
Several  servants  hurried  to  help  her,  and 
she  laughed  so  hard  before  they  managed  to 
get  her  out,  that  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
must  lift  her  veil  and  bring  out  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  dry  them. 

“  Do  you  remember  when  I  visited  you  in 
West  Norway  four  years  ago,  Maren  Anne?  ” 
asked  Grandmother.  “  And  that  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  near  were  gathered  at  the  little 
wharf  to  see  how  your  grandmother  looked? 
It  was  really  an  event  there  at  the  fjord.  No 
one  was  able  to  lift  me  out  of  the  boat,  and  I 
could  not  walk, — my  hips  were  so  bad  then, — 
so  I  had  to  creep  to  shore  and  over  the  cobble- 
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stones.  That  was  an  imposing  arrival,  wasn’t 
it,  Maren  Anne?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well.  It  was  sad 
and  comical  at  the  same  time.” 

“  It  would  take  a  steam  derrick  to  lift  such 
an  elephant  as  I  am,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  Look  out,  big  Anniken,  or  you  will  be  exactly 
like  your  grandmother.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas, 
Grandmother  sat  in  the  big  dining-room  and 
held  a  reception  of  all  the  poor  people  of  the 
parish  and  the  town. 

Up  through  Blommedal  Avenue  they  came 
in  a  steady  procession;  poor  half-frozen  little 
boys  carrying  empty  pails ;  bent  old  men  lean¬ 
ing  on  one  or  two  canes;  bundled-up  old 
women;  and  small  girls  leading  smaller  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  by  the  hand. 

In  came  they  all,  and  all  were  served  to 
coffee  and  Christmas  cake;  and  they  had  barley 
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and  meal  and  meat  and  bread  in  their  baskets 
and  pails  to  take  home  with  them;  Grand¬ 
mother  gave  them  a  sermon  into  the  bargain; 
and  this  little  serious  talk  from  the  mistress  of 
Blommedal  was  remembered  far  better  than 
what  the  minister  said  to  them  in  church. 

All  the  cousins  had  to  help  wait  on  the  poor 
people.  Ebba  demurred  for  an  instant,  as  if 
she  thought  herself  too  good  for  such  service; 
but  it  needed  only  that  Grandmother  should 
turn  her  clear  eyes  upon  her  and  begin  to  say, 

“  I  think  you  are - ”  Before  she  got  any 

farther,  Ebba  was  as  zealous  as  the  other 
cousins. 

Finally,  all  was  over.  The  last  poor  boy 
loaded  down  with  a  big  bundle  of  clothing  had 
gone  from  the  Blommedal  door,  and  the  peace 
of  the  holy  Christmas  Eve  descended  upon  the 
great  house. 

Outside,  the  windless  air  was  intensely  cold, 
the  snow  crackled,  and  the  moon  shed  a  pale 
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light.  The  menservants  had  just  laid  mats  of 
freshly-cut  spruce  branches  on  the  snow  in 
front  of  all  the  doors.  From  the  kitchen  came 
the  odor  of  the  salt  meat  cooking  in  the  big 
dinner-pot  for  all  the  household;  but  in  the 
Rose  Room  there  was  only  the  fragrance  of  fir, 
fresh  forest  fragrance  from  the  enormous 
Christmas  tree  that  reached  up  to  the  ceiling. 

The  cousins  decorated  the  tree  themselves. 
When  there  was  something  difficult  to  arrange, 
or  something  to  be  placed  high  up  on  the  tree, 
Maren  Anne  must  attend  to  it,  she  being  the 
most  skillful  of  them  all.  If  there  was  a  branch 
to  be  cut  off  or  anything  rough  or  heavy  to  be 
done,  the  Parson’s  Anniken  was  the  one  to  do 
it;  while  Ebba  undertook  all  that  belonged  to 
the  more  delicate  decorating.  Little  Anniken 
hopped  about  on  one  foot  saying,  “  Oh!  Oh!  ” 
and  getting  in  everybody’s  way. 

Each  girl  had  her  own  most  carefully 
wrapped  packages  which  no  one  else  (at  the 
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risk  of  her  life!)  must  see  even  a  snip  of. 
These  were  placed  as  secretly  as  possible  far  in 
under  the  tree's  lowest  branches. 

Grandmother,  sitting  in  her  easy  chair, 
struck  its  arms  now  and  then  with  her  big 
hands,  and  rejoiced  aloud. 

“  Oh,  this  will  be  a  celebration!  This  will 
be  a  celebration!  ”  she  said,  over  and  over. 
“  Just  think  how  Miss  Duus  and  I  have  put¬ 
tered  here  alone,  Christmas  Eve  after  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  how  different  it  is  to-night!  ” 

Everything  was  to  be  done  in  the  good  old 
fashion,  exactly  as  had  been  the  custom  at 
Blommedal  for  many  and  many  a  Christmas. 
At  supper  there  would  be  rice  porridge,  a  rib- 
roast  of  beef,  mead  (the  beverage  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Vikings)  to  drink  and  “  poor  man’s  bak¬ 
ing  ”  for  cake. 

“No  new  flourishes  on  Christmas  Eve,”  said 
Grandmother. 

The  family  ate  in  the  large  dining-room,  the 
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servants  in  the  small  one.  Grandmother  went 
out  there  and  drank  a  glass  of  mead  with  the 
servants,  saying  in  her  deep  voice,  “  God  be 
with  us  all;  ”  and  the  servants,  with  Sjogren  as 
their  leader,  said  in  chorus,  “  Happy  Christ¬ 
mas  to  Mistress.” 

“  It  is  almost  solemn,”  said  Maren  Anne. 
“  Something  that  I  shall  always  remember.” 

The  Rose  Room  was  beautiful  in  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  Christmas  tree.  When  one  came  in 
from  the  darkness,  the  tree  was  so  dazzling  that 
it  made  the  eyes  blink.  The  room  seemed  a 
glittering,  sparkling  garden  of  light. 

“  Nothing  shall  be  spared  now  when  I  have 
my  grandchildren  with  me,”  Grandmother  had 
said.  “  No  one  knows  how  it  will  be  another 
Christmas.” 

Packages  and  boxes  had  come  from  the 
homes  of  all  the  four  cousins;  a  large  box  from 
Stockholm, — it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  contents 
of  a  shop  tumbled  out  of  that! — a  package 
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from  the  Parsonage,  several  packages  from 
West  Norway,  and  even  all  the  way  from  Ger¬ 
many  a  small  box  for  little  Anniken. 

Ebba  tried  on  a  new  veil  and  other  finery 
of  latest  fashion  before  the  great  mirror. 

“  This  is  awfully  becoming — simply  stun¬ 
ning!  And  see  here — oh,  and  see  this !  ” 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  had  a  strange  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face  as  she  looked  at  the  big  mittens 
embroidered  with  roses,  that  the  milkmaid  at 
home  had  made  for  her. 

Little  Anniken  flew  about  with  laughing 
eyes,  strewing  confetti  from  her  Christmas  box 
over  everybody  until  heaps  of  it  of  all  colors 
lay  on  the  floor.  Maren  Anne  had  received 
an  illustrated  book  from  home  and  her  crooked 
nose  was  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  leaves 
of  that  book. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  the  “  Star  Boys.” 
None  of  the  cousins  had  ever  seen  the  old  cere- 
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mony  and  they  gathered  together  in  an  ex¬ 
pectant  group  in  the  red  drawing-room.  Here 
all  the  lights  had  been  extinguished  and  soon 
a  great  illuminated  star  was  carried  in  by 
white-clad  boys. 

This  ancient  custom  had  fallen  more  and 
more  into  disuse  in  the  town,  but  every  one 
knew  that  the  mistress  of  Blommedal  liked 
very  much  to  have  the  Star  Boys  come  to  her 
every  Christmas;  and  the  boys  who  were  from 
the  factory  were  always  well  rewarded  for  com¬ 
ing. 

The  star  was  large, — fully  a  yard  and  a  half 
from  top  to  bottom.  Over  a  star-shaped  frame 
was  drawn  thin  white  material  with  Bible  pic¬ 
tures  pasted  on  it ;  and  behind  this  transparent 
covering,  a  light  was  fastened.  The  ceremony 
consisted  of  carrying  the  star  about  and  sing¬ 
ing  a  certain  carol. 

So,  as  Grandmother  and  the  four  girls 
waited  in  silence  in  the  dark  drawing-room,  the 
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great,  white,  lighted  star  was  carried  slowly 
around,  and  into  every  corner  of  the  room, 
while  from  the  white-clad  figures  came  clear, 
high  boy  voices,  singing  the  old  carol: 

“  Good-evening,  good-evening 
To  all  you  herein ; 

To  master  and  mistress, 

Maid-servants  and  men. 

“  A  most  joyful  Christmas 
We  wish  to  you  all. 

May  God’s  peace  and  blessing 
Upon  this  house  fall. 

“  And  may  God  now  give  you 
A  Happy  New  Year 
Protected  by  Him  from 
Ill-luck,  grief,  and  fear.” 

Grandmother  sat  still,  with  folded  hands,  and 
gazed  at  the  star.  So  had  she  sat  for  forty- 
eight  Christmas  Eves  at  Blommedal  while  dif¬ 
ferent  generations  of  “  Star  Boys  ”  had  sung 
the  star  song  for  her.  Many,  many  thoughts 
passed  through  Grandmother’s  mind  as  she 
listened  once  again  to  the  old  carol. 
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The  Star  Boys  had  gone.  “  And  now,”  said 
Grandmother  suddenly,  in  her  impressive 
voice,  “  now  the  Christmas  Gospel  must  be 
read.  Lay  everything  aside  and  listen.” 

A  deep  silence  fell  over  them  all  and  Grand¬ 
mother  read  with  much  feeling  the  old,  ever 
young  Evangel  and  the  Christmas  hymns. 
Then  she  closed  the  velvet-covered  hymn-book 
with  the  big  golden  cross  on  it,  and  bowed  her 
head  low  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  she 
said: 

“  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  a  little,  children.  I 
said  yesterday  when  we  rode  home  that  it  is 
good  to  be  old ;  and  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
live  life  over  again.  None  of  you  understood 
this,  of  course.  It  would  not  be  natural  for 
you  to  understand  it.  But  when  you  are  as 
far  on  in  life  as  I  am  now,  I  trust  that  eternal 
life  will  shine  brighter  before  you  than  this  life 
ever  has  done. 

“For  look  at  your  old  grandmother,  children. 
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All  that  people  prize  and  strive  for  in  the 
world  I  have  had.  I  have  been  what  people 
call  a  fortunate  person.  I  have  had  love,  do¬ 
mestic  peace,  riches,  and  health,  could  com¬ 
mand  and  rule  as  much  as  I  wished. 

“  But  it  is  not  all  these  advantages  that  bring 
happiness  to  one’s  heart.  You  must  remember 
this  and  remember  it  is  what  Grandmother  told 
you. 

“  For  the  way  to  be  happy  is  to  be  kind  and 
good,  to  be  thoughtful  for  others;  it  is  to  for¬ 
get  yourself,  children,  and  live  to  put  a  little 
brightness  on  the  earth  where  there  is  so  much 
sorrow.  If  I  had  not,  though  in  all  frailty, 
tried  to  do  this,  I  should  have  been  an  unhappy 
person,  even  though  I  have  been  mistress  of 
Blommedal  nearly  half  a  hundred  years. 

“  Remember  that. 

“  And  still  more  unhappy  should  I  be  if  I 
had  not  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  a  hope  so 
strong  and  radiant  that  the  richest  earthly  life 
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seems  to  me  but  vanity  and  wretchedness  in 
comparison.  Before  long  I  shall  lay  aside  this 
old  dress, — this  old  body.  Then  I  shall  enter 
upon  something  new  and  glorious.  Therefore 
do  I  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  I  am  old. 

“  You  must  always  remember  these  things 
that  Grandmother  has  said.” 

There  was  a  solemnity  about  Grandmother 
as  she  sat  and  talked  thus  and  the  four  grand¬ 
daughters  gazed  at  her  earnestly.  In  all  the 
young  souls  was  the  thought : 

“We  will  try  to  do  as  Grandmother  has 
said.” 

Then  Grandmother  nodded  to  Miss  Duus 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand  said,  “  Thank  you, 
my  friend,  for  all  your  gentle  words  to  me  in 
the  past  year.” 

Christmas  Eve  was  over  and  the  whole 
Blommedal  household  was  asleep.  The  moon¬ 
light  lay  white  and  serene  over  the  great  estate 
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with  its  many  buildings,  over  the  frosted  trees 
and  bushes  in  park  and  avenue,  and  over  the 
surrounding  snow-covered  fields. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


GAIETIES  AND  A  LESSON 

The  holiday  season  was  gay  with  children’s 
parties  and  dances  coming  one  after  another  as 
fast  as  time  allowed.  Six  evenings  in  succession 
had  Sjogren  driven  the  cousins  to  different 
festivities,  and  angry  enough  was  he  over  it. 
Every  night  when  he  drove  them  home  he  kept 
the  horses  at  a  swift  trot,  to  the  Parson’s  Anni- 
ken’s  great  delight. 

Old  Anna  sat  up  to  wait  for  them  and 
brought  the  lamp  to  the  outside  door  to  light 
their  way  as  they  crawled  out  of  the  sleigh 
and  up  to  the  house.  If  they  were  cold  she 
had  something  warm  for  them  to  drink,  and 
then  helped  the  four  young  ladies  to  undress. 

Meantime,  in  the  servants’  room,  Sjogren 

scolded,  and  vowed  that  if  this  thing  were  to 
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continue  long,  he  would  leave  at  the  April 
“  changing  day.”  Then  Madam  would  have 
a  fine  time  of  it,  if  she  managed  like  this  and 
took  such  nuisances  as  these  children  into  the 
house, — an  old  quiet  house  that  had  got  rid  of 
all  such  carryings  on,  years  ago.  Besides,  if 
these  young  ladies  had  so  much  strength  for 
dancing,  they  were  surely  strong  enough  to 
walk  home  on  their  own  two  feet,  in  his 
opinion. 

Every  time  the  printed  invitations  came  to 
the  cousins  at  Blommedal,  it  meant  a  day  of 
distress  to  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 

At  first  she  used  to  declare  straight  out  that 
she  would  not  go.  What  was  the  sense  of 
jumping  and  hopping  about  all  the  evening? 
No,  she  had  had  enough  of  it;  she  would  not  go 
to  any  more  balls. 

Grandmother  had  never  known  of  such  a 
thing  before,  as  that  a  little  girl,  fourteen  years 
old,  had  no  desire  to  go  to  dances.  All  her  four 
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daughters  had  been  wild  with  joy  whenever 
they  had  a  chance  to  go. 

“  Now  you  know,  Anniken,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother,  “  that  this  is  just  imagination, — a 
queer  idea  of  yours  because  you  have  grown  up 
so  alone  on  that  mountain  farm, — without 
other  young  people.  To  the  balls  you  must 
go.” 

Naturally,  therefore,  Anniken  went.  How¬ 
ever,  she  did  not  give  one  instant’s  thought  as 
to  what  she  should  wear.  If  they  absolutely 
insisted  on  her  going,  then  they  must  think 
about  the  finery,  reasoned  Anniken  to  herself. 
She  stood  like  a  statue  when  her  dress  was  to 
be  tried  on,  but  would  not  look  in  the  mirror 
at  all. 

“  No,  I  won’t  look  in  any  mirror,”  said  the 
Parson’s  Anniken  stoutly,  wrinkling  her  brow. 

When  she  was  at  the  dance  and  took  part  in 
a  quadrille,  she  moved  as  if  she  were  pulled 
back  and  forth  on  wires;  and  she  stared  at  her 
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partner  as  grimly  as  if  she  intended  to  murder 
him  as  soon  as  the  quadrille  was  over. 

No,  the  Parson’s  Anniken  was  no  great  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  dancer;  but  if  there  were  any  one  who 
had  torn  her  dress  and  must  have  it  basted  to¬ 
gether  with  the  utmost  haste ;  or  one  who  had 
fallen  on  the  polished  floor  and  hurt  herself; 
or  if  any  one  were  suffering  from  a  shoe  that 
pinched,  the  Parson’s  Anniken  was  at  hand  like 
a  big,  comforting  angel. 

She  could  be  contented,  sitting  in  the  dress¬ 
ing-room,  mending  a  tear  in  a  dress,  or  putting 
wet  cloths  on  a  bruised  temple.  Others  might 
dance  as  much  as  they  liked,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  She  was  at  the  ball,  at  any  rate, 
no  matter  if  she  did  stay  in  the  dressing-room. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table, 
Grandmother  wanted  a  full  report  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

“  Now,”  said  she  expectantly,  looking 
around  at  the  four  }roung  faces. 
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“  I  had  a  most  enchanting  time,”  said  Ebba. 
“  Just  think.  Grandmother,  I  got  twelve 
favors.” 

“  That  was  pleasant,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  And  you,  Maren  Anne?  ” 

“  Oh,  it  wasn’t  so  bad,”  answered  Maren 
Anne. 

“  It  was  jolly,”  said  little  Anniken. 

“  What  about  you,  big  Anniken?  ” 

“  Oh,  but  it  was  great  sport  driving  home!  ” 
said  Anniken.  “My!  how  fast  Sjogren 
drove.” 

The  drive  home  in  moonlight  and  at  a  furi¬ 
ous  rate  was  what  reconciled  the  Parson’s  An¬ 
niken  to  the  parties  in  some  slight  degree. 

“  Didn’t  you  enjoy  the  ball,  then?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  danced  some  dances.” 

“  Were  there  any  that  you  did  not  dance, 
Anniken  my  dear?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  many,”  said  Anniken  cheerfully. 

“  Think  of  that!  ”  said  Ebba.  “  Why,  I  be- 
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lieve  I  had  four  engagements  for  every  single 

dance/’ 

“  But,  Anniken,  you  ought  to  talk  to  your 
partner,”  remarked  Maren  Anne. 

“  Anniken  never  talks  to  any  of  them,”  said 
Ebba.  “  She  holds  her  hands  one  on  top  of 
the  other  like  this, — and  doesn’t  say  a  single 
word.” 

“  You  look  after  yourself,  Ebba,”  said 
Grandmother.  “  But  Anniken,  you  should 
talk  to  your  partner,  of  course.” 

“  What  shall  I  say?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  can  say  that  it  is  delightful  sleigh¬ 
ing  now, — or  that  this  is  a  very  gay  ball - ” 

“  Yes,  but  they  know  that  themselves,”  said 
Anniken. 

“  Well,  you  might  ask  your  partner  whether 
he  is  enjoying  himself.” 

“  But  I  don’t  care  in  the  least  to  know 
whether  he  is  or  not,”  said  Anniken  in  utter 
frankness. 
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Then  they  all  had  to  laugh,  and  Grand¬ 
mother  said: 

“  Well,  well,  Parson’s  Anniken,  you  are  cer¬ 
tainly  like  nobody  but  yourself.” 

Hilleborg  had  not  been  invited  to  a  single 
dance  or  party  during  the  gay  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  Her  parents  had  no  acquaintance  with 
any  of  those  who  gave  these  social  affairs  for 
the  children;  in  fact  they  had  practically  no 
acquaintances  at  all.  Hilleborg  was  broken¬ 
hearted  over  not  being  invited  anywhere, — 
when  she  was  so  fond  of  dancing,  too! 

She  cried  bitterly  at  home  in  the  little 
kitchen  with  her  mother  when  Elinor  Vig  had 
a  dance  and  did  not  invite  her;  for  after  all 
she  had  had  a  little  hope  that  Elinor  might 
send  her  an  invitation. 

On  the  evening  of  that  ball,  Hilleborg  stood 
out  in  the  market-place  and  looked  up  at  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  drawing-room  in  Eli¬ 
nor  Vig’s  house.  When  the  sleigh  from  Blom- 
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medal  bringing  the  four  cousins  drove  up  and 
stopped  at  the  gate,  Hilleborg  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  neighboring  house  and  looked  at 
them.  But  no  one  must  see  her,  oh,  no!  no¬ 
body,  nobody,  for  every  one  thought  that  she 
was  always  laughing  and  did  not  care  about 
anything — and  yet  she  was  often  so  distressed, 
so  desperate! 

Not  even  Maren  Anne  must  know  how  she 
felt, — not  any  one  except  Mother. 

When  she  met  friends  from  school  or  from 
Blommedal  the  day  after  a  party,  she  was  just 
as  merry  as  ever. 

“  Isn’t  it  excruciating  not  to  go  to  dances?  ” 
asked  Ebba. 

“  Oh,  well — if  no  one  invites  me - ”  said 

Hilleborg  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

“  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  not  invited, 
but  aren’t  you  awfully  unhappy  over  it?  ” 

“Pooh!  For  that  matter,  aren’t  you  dis¬ 
gusted  with  yourself  because  you  can’t  skate?  ” 
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“  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing,”  replied 
Ebba,  haughtily. 

“  Six  of  one  and  a  half-dozen  of  the  other,” 
said  Hilleborg. 

But  Maren  Anne  understood  the  situation 
without  being  told.  Every  time  she  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  party  she  seemed  to  feel  a  sharp 
pang  because  Hilleborg  would  now  have  new 
sorrow. 

Oh,  how  Maren  Anne  wished  that  Grand¬ 
mother  would  give  a  party — wished  it  just  be¬ 
cause  Hilleborg  would  be  invited. 

“  No,  my  darling,”  said  Grandmother.  “  I 
am  too  old  to  give  parties.  I  could  not  fulfill 
my  duties  as  hostess  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  old 
days.  There  must  be  a  chief  manager  over  a 
party  as  over  everything  else  in  the  world.” 

“  It  was  only  for  Hilleborg’s  sake,”  said 
Maren  Anne. 

“Yes,  I  understood  that,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother. 
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“  I  wonder  whether  some  one  would  not  in¬ 
vite  Hilleborg  in  my  place,”  said  the  Parson’s 
Anniken.  “  Would  it  do  to  ask  that,  Grand¬ 
mother?  ” 

“  No,  that  would  never  do;  but  believe  me, 
dear  children,  Hilleborg  also  shall  find  her  joy 
in  the  world,  even  if  she  does  not  go  to  these 
balls.” 

“  Yes — but  she  is  so  poor.  Grandmother, 
and  has  such  a  hard  time.” 

“  Our  Lord  forgets  no  one,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother  solemnly.  “  He  surely  has  something 
hidden  away  for  Hilleborg  Hekleberg, — mark 
my  words !  ” 

One  evening  when  the  granddaughters  were 
as  usual  to  go  to  a  dance,  Grandmother  gave 
them  a  lesson  which  they  never  forgot  their 
whole  life  long.  This  time  the  invitation  was 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  merchants  of 
the  town.  New  dresses  were  made  for  all  the 
girls  and  four  pairs  of  bronze  slippers  of  very 
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different  sizes  were  bought  for  the  occasion 
also. 

The  lamps  were  lit  on  the  dressing-tables  in 
the  respective  rooms,  the  new  dresses  were 
spread  on  the  beds,  the  stiffly  starched  skirts 
rattled  as  they  were  slipped  over  the  carefully 
arranged  hair  of  the  party-goers.  Every  one 
was  exceedingly  busy  and  had  grown  red  and 
warm  and  fidgety  in  the  close  rooms. 

Soon  Ebba  and  Maren  Anne  discovered  that 
the  seamstress  had  forgotten  the  belts  to  their 
dresses. 

“  Awfully  annoying,”  said  Maren  Anne. 
“  What  shall  we  do?  ” 

Ebba  stamped  her  foot  angrily  on  the  floor 
and  scolded  so  furiously  in  Swedish  that  light¬ 
ning  seemed  to  flash  from  her  eyes. 

“  I  have  some  white  silk  belts  if  you  would 
like  them,”  said  Miss  Duus;  and  she  hurried 
away  to  get  them,  happy  to  think  that  she  could 
help  the  girls  in  this  dilemma. 
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“  Ugh!  old  stale  finery,”  said  Maren  Anne 
contemptuously.  “  I  won’t  have  any  such  an¬ 
tiquated  belt  on  this  charming  new  dress.” 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Ebba.  “No,  indeed. 
She  need  never  imagine  that  we  would  wear 
her  old  ballroom  finery.” 

Miss  Duus  was  now  back  again  with  some 
beautiful  silk  ribbons,  white,  but  with  a  slightly 
yellowish  tinge  from  lying  for  a  long  time  put 
away  in  a  drawer. 

“  They  were  very  expensive,”  said  Miss 
Duus,  “  and  they  are  still  beautiful;  and  if  you 
would  like  some  perfume  I  have  some  that  is 
delicious.” 

Maren  Anne  pushed  her  away.  “  Thank 
you.  I  don’t  like  perfume, — can’t  bear  it — 
ugh!  ” 

Ebba  laughed  uproariously  at  the  silk 
belts. 

“Ha!  ha!  Could  you  imagine  that  we 
would  go  to  a  ball  with  such  old  rags  as  these? 
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How  could  you  even  offer  us  such  things,  Miss 
Duus?  ” 

“  But  what  in  the  world  shall  we  do  for 
belts  ?  ”  asked  Maren  Anne,  with  a  wrinkle  be¬ 
tween  her  eyes,  as  she  turned  her  back  upon 
Miss  Duus. 

Miss  Duus  stood  still  for  an  instant,  then  she 
took  the  silk  belts  and  rolled  them  up  hastily, 
but  her  hands  shook. 

There  stood  Grandmother  at  the  half-open 
door. 

“No  one  will  go  to  the  dance  from  Blom- 
medal  to-night.  Take  off  all  your  party 
clothes  immediately.” 

The  girls  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  staring 
at  Grandmother. 

“  Well,  didn’t  you  hear  what  I  said?  ” 

“Yes,  but,  Grandmother - ”  began 

Maren  Anne. 

“  Take  off  their  dresses,”  Grandmother  or¬ 
dered,  turning  to  old  Anna. 
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Miss  Duus  went  hurriedly  out  of  the  door, 
and  old  Anna  began  at  once  to  unfasten  Maren 
Anne’s  dress. 

“  But,  sweetest  Grandmother,  why  are  we 
not  to  go  to  the  ball?  ”  asked  Ebba,  glancing 
down  at  her  new  dress  and  bronze  slippers. 

“  You  ask  that?  After  having  treated  that 
good,  gentle  soul  there  ” — Grandmother 
pointed  to  the  door  through  which  Miss  Duus 
had  just  vanished, — “  in  such  an  unkind, 
abominable  manner,  you  think  you  should  go 
to  the  ball  and  enjoy  yourselves?  No,  my 
friends,  you’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  When 
you  have  put  on  your  every-day  dresses,  come 
into  the  Rose  Room  to  me.” 

With  this,  Grandmother  departed. 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  turned  her  new  dress 
inside  out  over  her  head  with  a  certain  relief ; 
and  not  a  word  was  uttered  in  the  room  except 
for  old  Anna’s  awed  whisper,  “  God  have 
mercy  on  you,  how  angry  Mistress  is!  ” 
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Soon  all  the  four  girls  slunk  into  the  Rose 
Room. 

“  Come  in,”  said  Grandmother.  “  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  I  heard  what  was  said,  through 
the  half -open  door.  From  the  two  Annikens 
I  did  not  hear  any  unkind,  cruel  words,  but  I 
knew  it  was  no  great  sacrifice  for  these  two  to 
stay  at  home  to-night.  But  it  is  you,  Maren 
Anne,  and  you,  Ebba,  who  must  be  made  to 
remember  this  evening.  And  I  say  to  you  that 
it  shows  anything  but  a  fineness  of  spirit  to 
talk  to  a  lone  old  lady  as  you  two  arrogant 
persons  talked  this  evening.  What  is  it  you 
are  proud  of?  Of  your  youth?  Before  very 
many  years,  you  will  stand  on  precisely  the 
same  step  of  Time’s  stair  as  Miss  Duus  does 
now, — perhaps  alone,  without  a  home,  like  my 
good  Miss  Duus.  I  have  before  now  noticed 
in  your  manner  towards  her  something  of  this 
foolish  arrogance,  but  never  until  to-night 
heard  it  expressed  in  words. 
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“  A  vulgarity  of  soul,  a  lack  of  delicate  per¬ 
ception,  is  revealed  by  such  behavior,  Ebba  and 
Maren  Anne.  To  think  that  I  should  have  to 
say  this  to  you,  Maren  Anne!”  concluded 
Grandmother. 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  all  the  cousins 
heard  what  they  had  never  heard  before, — a 
break  and  a  trembling  in  Grandmother’s  voice. 

Sjogren  drew  the  sleigh  back  into  the  car¬ 
riage  house. 

“  That  was  the  wisest  thing  Madam  has  done 
this  winter,”  thought  Sjogren.  “  And  these 
trips  ought  to  come  to  an  end  now.” 

Maren  Anne  lay  awake  a  long  time  that 
night.  She  had  always  thought  that  Miss 
Duus  was  a  tedious  person  whom  you  could 
really  scarcely  get  a  sound  out  of.  Never  in 
the  world  had  it  occurred  to  Maren  Anne  that 
Miss  Duus,  like  other  persons,  had  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings. 
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“  The  way  you  have  treated  her  does  not  be¬ 
speak  a  noble  soul.”  Was  not  that  what 
Grandmother  had  said? 

Oh — oh! — and  she,  Maren  Anne,  so  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  to  be  noble  and  honorable  and 
to  do  right ! 

Almost  never  did  Maren  Anne  cry,  but  there 
was  something  wet  on  her  cheeks  that  night 
before  she  went  to  sleep.  Her  last  thoughts 
were  still  sad  and  remorseful. 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  do  something  for  Miss 
Duus!  Oh,  if  it  were  only  morning  so  that 
she  could  show  Miss  Duus  how  very,  very  sorry 
she  was ! 


CHAPTER  XV 


hilleborg’s  good  fortune 

Grandmother  was  to  have  her  whist  party. 
This  was  the  only  social  affair  that  was  still  in¬ 
dulged  in  at  Blommedal.  Mrs.  Thurmann,  the 
General’s  lady,  and  old  Miss  Lutzow  had  al¬ 
ready  come.  Mrs.  Thurmann  was  stout  and 
dignified;  Miss  Lutzow  was  thin  and  tiny  and 
almost  lost  among  her  many  shawls.  These 
she  disposed  about  herself  in  the  most  incredi¬ 
ble  places,  and  two  or  three  of  them  would  fall 
off  of  her  whenever  she  got  up  from  a  chair. 

Miss  Duus  had  perfumed  the  room  with 
“  king’s  incense  ”  and  with  incense- water;  the 
lamps  shed  their  light  over  the  dark-red  carpet ; 
the  whist  table  was  set  forth;  the  cards  were 
spread  in  ornamental  fan-fashion  over  the  ta¬ 
ble,  ready  to  be  drawn;  but  the  fourth  person, 
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old  Postmaster  Mehl,  had  not  arrived  and 
everything  had  to  wait  for  him. 

Six  o’clock  came,  then  seven  o’clock  and  still 
no  postmaster! 

“P-p-puh!  What  has  the  man  done  with 
himself?  ”  said  the  General’s  lady.  “  He  isn’t 
an  old  man,  likely  to  have  an  accident.” 

“  Old!  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Lutzow.  “  A  man 
in  his  best  years, — of  our  age.” 

“  Come,  come,  Tina  Lutzow.  Do  you  call 
our  age  the  best  age?  ”  asked  Grandmother. 

“  I  am  younger  than  you,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber,”  retorted  Tina  Lutzow. 

“  Oh,  how  anxious  she  is  to  bring  forward 
the  poor  little  two  years  there  is  between  us !  ” 
laughed  Grandmother. 

“  Yes,  the  postmaster  is  not  more  than  sixty- 
eight, — let  me  see — that  time  we  danced  the 
fandango  together - ” 

Off  on  the  sofa,  the  young  girls  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  noiseless  laughter  at  the  thought  of 
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Miss  Lutzow’s  ever  having  danced  the  fan¬ 
dango.  All  the  shawls  she  had  on  must  have 
been  lost  off  in  that  dance ! 

“  It  is  snowing  frightfully,”  said  Maren 
Anne.  She  had  been  out  to  see  whether  Hille- 
borg,  whom  she  expected  that  evening,  had 
come.  At  this  all  the  company  went  to  the 
bay  window  to  look  at  the  snow.  The  night 
was  pitch-dark  and  big  white  snowflakes  stuck 
to  the  wet  windows. 

“  I  don’t  like  it, — that  the  postmaster  has 
not  come.  It  is  not  a  bit  like  him  not  to  send 
word  if  he  has  been  prevented  from  coming,” 
remarked  Grandmother  uneasily. 

“  The  wind  blows  hard,  too,”  said  Maren 
Anne,  “  so  that  the  snow  is  drifting.” 

“  Mercy  me!  How  shall  we  ever  get 
home?  ”  sighed  Tina  Lutzow. 

“P-puh!  We  are  comfortable  where  we 
are,”  said  Mrs.  Thurmann. 

Grandmother  was  limping  back  and  forth. 
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“  No,  Miss  Duus,  as  I  said  before,  I  don’t  like 
it — that  he  has  not  come.  Send  a  boy  out  with 
a  lantern.” 

“  I  am  expecting  Hilleborg,  too,”  said 
Maren  Anne. 

“  Have  the  boy  go  at  once,”  ordered  Grand¬ 
mother. 

Postmaster  Mehl  had  gone  home  from  town 
at  twilight  as  was  his  custom,  walking  along 
with  his  usual  rather  short,  dainty  steps.  Thin 
gray  hair,  gold  spectacles  before  his  very  near¬ 
sighted  eyes,  a  little  bit  of  a  yellow  face,  and 
not  much  of  a  body, — that  was  old  Postmaster 
Mehl. 

“  It  is  well  I  put  on  my  gaiters,”  thought 
the  postmaster,  as  he  started  towards  Blom- 
medal.  “  The  walking  won’t  be  any  too  good 
up  there.  Now  it  is  snowing  again — a  villain¬ 
ous  storm — really.” 

The  postmaster  stamped  his  feet  and  walked 
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on.  “  Beastly  weather!  Beastly  climate!  ”  he 
muttered.  “  To  think  that  the  storm  wouldn’t 
hold  up  this  evening,  either!  ” 

And  how  hard  the  wind  was  blowing  now! 
Great  wet  snowflakes  splashed  against  his 
spectacles,  utterly  blinding  his  poor  eyes. 

Well,  well.  He  must  stand  still,  take  off 
his  spectacles  and  dry  them. 

There  now; — but  where  was  the  path? 

How  dark  it  had  grown! — Oh,  yes,  yes. 
Here  was  the  path.  Now  he  knew  where  he 
was. 

What  a  nuisance!  His  spectacles  were  en¬ 
tirely  clouded  again  with  the  snow;  he  must 
dry  them  again.  But  the  postmaster’s  fingers 
were  numb  with  cold  and  alas!  down  fell  the 
spectacles  into  the  snow. 

The  postmaster  stooped  and  searched  in  the 
soft  clinging  snow  with  his  old  fingers,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  find  the  glasses, 
wholly  impossible. 
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“  This  is  a  fine  prospect,”  thought  the  post¬ 
master.  “  Here  I  stand  in  the  darkness  and 
the  driving  snow  without  spectacles,  and  can’t 
see  a  hand’s  length  in  front  of  me.  I’ll  turn 
around  and  go  back  to  town, — that  is  what  I’ll 
do.  Wait,  though.  I  ought  to  be  nearer  Blom- 
medal  than  town;  I  shall  soon  see  the  lights 
up  there.  Oh,  no!  that’s  true — I  haven’t  any 
spectacles  to  see  them  with.” 

Suddenly  he  sank  deep  in  the  soft  snow, 
scrambled  up,  took  a  misstep  and  tumbled 
down  again,  falling  flat  into  a  ditch. 

“  My  last  hour  has  come;  God  be  gracious 
unto  me!  ”  thought  the  postmaster.  And  now 
if  he  did  not  lose  his  hat,  too  !  Impossible  to 
find  it  again  in  all  that  mass  of  snow. 

At  any  rate,  the  postmaster  was  not  able 
to  find  it,  no  matter  how  carefully  he  searched. 
So  he  got  up  and  trudged  on, — but  was  he 
going  the  right  way? 

To  walk  was  very  difficult;  the  wind 
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whipped  his  thin  gray  locks  about  his  ears,  the 
snow  drifted  dense  before  his  face  like  a  wall. 

“God  be  gracious  unto  me!”  thought  the 
postmaster  again.  “  I  shall  never  come  out  of 
this  alive, — ah  me !  ” 

Just  then  he  heard  through  the  storm  a  clear 
ringing  voice: 

“  Is  there  any  one  here?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes!  Here  is  some  one,”  shouted  the 
postmaster.  “  Halloa!  ” 

“  Halloa!  ”  replied  the  voice,  a  sharp  child- 
voice.  “  Who  is  it?  ” 

“  It  is  I, — Mehl — the  postmaster.” 

The  voice  came  nearer.  “  Where  are  you?  ” 
The  postmaster  called  again.  Suddenly 
right  before  him  stood  a  little  girl. 

“  But  why  are  you  walking  out  in  the  field. 
Postmaster?  ” 

“  The  field!  ”  said  the  postmaster,  offended. 
“  Are  you  out  of  your  senses?  ” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  keep  to  the  road?  ” 
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“  Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  cats’  eyes  that  can  see  in  the 
dark.” 

“Ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha!” 

“  Can  you  laugh  in  this  situation?  ” 

“  Ha,  ha, ha!” 

“  Well,  you  are  queer;  who  are  you?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Hilleborg.” 

“  I  was  going  to  Blommedal.” 

“  I’m  going  there,  too.” 

“  But  can  you  find  the  way?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Why,  Postmaster,  you  have 
nothing  on  your  head!  ” 

The  postmaster  told  in  detail  how  he  had  lost 
his  hat  and  Hilleborg  immediately  took  off  her 
fur  cap  and  put  it  on  the  postmaster’s  head. 
“  But — now  you  have  none  yourself.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  no  matter,”  replied  Hilleborg. 

“  Now  if  you’ll  take  hold  of  my  coat - ” 

The  postmaster  took  a  tight  hold  of  the  little 
shabby  coat,  and  they  trudged  forward,  with 
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the  snow  and  wind  right  against  them.  At 
last  they  reached  the  avenue. 

“  You  mustn’t  let  me  go,”  said  the  post¬ 
master,  anxiously. 

“  Do  you  think  I  would?  Stamp  hard  here, 
— we  are  coming  to  a  big  snow-drift.” 

“  You  are  my  good  angel,”  said  the  post¬ 
master. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ”  The  merry  laughter  was  very 
reassuring  in  the  storm  and  darkness. 

“  Of  course  I  shall  have  some  frightful  sick¬ 
ness  after  this,”  thought  the  postmaster. 
“  Rheumatic  fever  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  something.  Yes,  naturally,  it  will 
be  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I  feel  al¬ 
ready  - ” 

“  Really,  this  is  great  fun,  this,”  said  Hille- 
borg,  gaily,  breaking  suddenly  in  upon  his 
anxious  thoughts. 

The  idea  that  this  was  fun  was  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  postmaster’s  understanding. 
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“Oh,  there’s  a  light,  Postmaster!  There 
comes  some  one  with  a  lantern!  ” 

It  was  the  boy  from  Blommedal  tramping 
towards  them  through  the  snow.  “  I  was  to 
pilot  you  forward,”  said  the  boy  to  the  post¬ 
master. 

“Yes;  thank  you, — but  you  see  I  have  a 
pilot  already,”  the  postmaster  answered. 

“  Yes,  I  see  you  have.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  courtyard.  An¬ 
other  violent  blast  of  wind  caught  them  and 
nearly  threw  the  little  slender  postmaster 
against  the  outside  door;  and  the  next  moment, 
they  were  in  the  warm,  brightly  lighted  en¬ 
trance  hall. 

All  came  rushing  out  when  the  news  reached 
the  drawing-room  that  they  had  come.  Miss 
Lutzow  dropped  two  shawls  on  the  way.  The 
postmaster  was  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
with  great  snowflakes  in  his  thin  hair,  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  his  beard,  and  dripping  wet. 
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“  I  have  been  in  the  utmost  mortal  peril,” 
began  the  postmaster. 

Hilleborg  stood  beside  him,  hatless,  soaking 
wet  as  to  the  hair,  fiery  red  as  to  cheeks,  but 
smiling  from  ear  to  ear. 

“  Yes,  this  child  saved  me,”  said  the  post¬ 
master.  “  She  was  sent  direct  from  Heaven.” 

“  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be  some  one  groan¬ 
ing,”  said  Hilleborg,  “  and  so  I  followed  the 
sound.” 

“Awful  weather!  Awful  weather!”  said 
the  postmaster. 

“P-puh!”  Mrs.  Thurmann’s  voice  was 
heard  from  the  drawing-room  to  which  she  had 
returned.  “  Will  not  you  good  people  come  in 
now?  ” 

Before  long,  the  postmaster  in  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  white  woolen  stockings  and  embroidered 
slippers  was  sitting  in  comfort,  sipping  a  hot 
drink  while  Grandmother  gave  him  quite  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  how  thoughtless  it  was  for  an  old  man 
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like  him  to  set  out  alone  on  a  dark  country 
road.  Every  strong  point  in  her  talk — and 
they  were  not  few — was  accompanied  by  an 
emphatic  clap  of  Grandmother’s  hand  upon 
the  postmaster’s  thin  shoulder. 

Hilleborg  was  in  high  glee  and  ran  about 
as  if  she  had  belonged  to  Blommedal  all  her 
life. 

Suddenly  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang 
one  song  after  another  in  her  soft  fresh  voice. 
She  sang  old  songs,  songs  which  the  four  old 
people  had  known  in  their  youth  and  which 
made  them  shake  their  white  heads  a  little 
sadly,  and  gaze  forward  as  if  they  saw  things 
that  Maren  Anne  and  Ebba  and  the  two  An- 
nikens  could  not  yet  see. 

“  That  child  has  an  astonishing  voice,”  said 
the  postmaster. 

“  Postmaster  Mehl,”  said  Grandmother, 
suddenly  leaning  over  towards  him,  “  this  is 
something  for  you.” 
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“  Something  for  me?  ”  The  postmaster 
looked  rather  bewildered. 

“  Yes,  something  for  you  to  help  forward; 
— with  all  your  heaps  of  money,  alone  in  the 
world  as  you  are,  how  could  you  get  greater 
joy  than  by  helping  that  voice  to  amount  to 
something?  Our  Lord  has,  moreover,  brought 
you  and  the  child  together  in  His  own  mar¬ 
velous  way.” 

That  whole  evening  the  postmaster  sat  and 
drummed  on  his  long  nose  with  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand, — a  habit  he  had  when  he  was 
thinking  deeply  about  something, — while  he 
continually  cast  side  glances  over  at  Hilleborg. 
He  would  not  play  cards ;  no,  he  was  too  much 
shaken  by  the  experiences  of  the  evening. 

The  three  ladies  played,  with  a  dummy  for 
the  fourth  hand.  Grandmother  used  her  most 
energetic  expressions  about  the  playing,  the 
General’s  lady  said  “  P-puh ! 99  with  every  other 
word,  and  Miss  Lutzow  with  two  shawls  slip- 
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ping  from  her  shoulders,  murmured  plain¬ 
tively;  but  all  three  were  in  the  best  of  humors, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  Postmaster  Mehl  drummed  on 
his  long  nose  more  violently  than  he  ever  had 
in  his  whole  life  before,  and  thus  he  came  to  a 
great  decision.  That  voice  and  that  child  he 
would  help,  as  sure  as  his  name  was  Matthias 
Mehl. 

In  the  evening  Hilleborg  rode  home  on  the 
lap  of  Mrs.  General  Thurmann.  At  first  she 
had  tried  to  sit  on  Miss  Lutzow’s  lap;  to  do 
this  was  less  presuming,  Hilleborg  thought, 
than  to  place  herself  with  a  lady  of  the  rank 
of  a  General’s  wife.  But  Miss  Lutzow  had 
shoved  her  away  with  both  hands. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  crush  the  life  out  of  me, 


child?  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  PRINCE’S  ROOM 

A  travelling  theatrical  company  had  come 
to  the  town  and  all  the  girls  in  the  two  higher 
classes  of  the  school  had  been  smitten  with  a 
sort  of  “  theater  fever.”  At  every  recess  noth¬ 
ing  was  talked  of  but  these  heavenly  actors 
and  their  plays ;  and  in  the  afternoons  half  the 
school  ran  through  the  streets  just  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  actors.  A  regular  system  of 
spying  had  been  established  to  find  out  at  what 
time  these  favored  persons  were  likely  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  street. 

If  a  girl  set  eyes  upon  any  of  these  darlings 

of  fortune,  who  lived  in  a  glorious  world  so 

altogether  different  from  that  in  which  other 

mortals  lived,  then  you  could  be  sure  that  the 

whole  flock  of  girls  would  run  madly  through 
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the  streets  and  around  all  the  comers,  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  beloved  actors  half 
a  dozen  times  in  one  afternoon. 

Even  Maren  Anne  was  drawn  into  this  ex¬ 
citement; — studied  her  lessons  in  a  tearing 
hurry,  asked  Grandmother  if  she  might  go  to 
town  and  trotted  off  whether  it  was  late  or 
early. 

The  Parson’s  Anniken,  on  the  contrary,  was 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  enthusiasm. 

“  I  can’t  understand  that  sort  of  thing,”  said 
Anniken. 

“  No,”  answered  Ebba.  “  You  are  entirely 
without  appreciation.  To  think  of  any  one  hav¬ 
ing  so  little  feeling!  You  must  be  made  of 
stone.” 

Anniken  made  no  reply,  merely  staring,  with 
an  earnest  look  in  her  large  eyes. 

Hilleborg,  Ebba,  and  little  Anniken  were  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  all  three.  Ebba  and  little 
Anniken  were  among  the  most  ardent  admirers 
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on  the  street  and  were  in  a  transport  if  they 
but  saw  the  nose  of  an  actor  at  a  window. 

When  Ebba  had  bought  a  blossoming  plant 
and  sent  it  to  one  of  the  actresses  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  note  saying  how  much  she  admired 
her,  little  Anniken  had  not  a  moment’s  peace 
until  she  had  sent  a  bunch  of  violets  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  in  her  broken  Norwegian. 

Hilleborg’s  enthusiasm  vented  itself  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  She  did  not  think 
it  was  anything  to  meet  the  actors  on  the  street, 
or  to  send  flowers  to  them.  Such  things  were 
not  in  Hilleborg  Hekleberg’s  line. 

No,  she  wished  to  act. 

At  recess,  she  stood  upon  the  platform, 
struck  her  breast  so  that  the  blow  resounded, 
rolled  her  small,  deep-set  eyes,  and  declaimed 
with  great  pathos. 

Hilleborg  was  not  very  particular  as  to  what 
she  declaimed.  It  might  for  all  she  cared 
be  concerning  the  most  every-day  things, 
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if  she  but  used  the  tones  and  gestures  of 
pathos. 

And  now  there  was  no  talk  of  anything  but 
that  Hilleborg  and  the  four  cousins  were  go¬ 
ing  to  act  a  play!  Blommedal  was  the  most 
splendid  place  in  the  world  for  it,  with  plenty 
of  space,  and  dresses  in  abundance,  too.  Up 
in  the  garret  there  was,  in  fact,  a  large  room 
that  was  hung  full  of  handsome  clothes; — 
Grandmother’s  discarded  silk  dresses,  and  ball- 
dresses  of  her  daughters,  old  wrinkled  gauze 
dresses  on  which  might  still  be  found  here  and 
there  a  lone  artificial  flower,  faded,  crumpled, 
and  torn.  Beautiful  ribbons,  faded  and  yel¬ 
lowed,  were  on  the  old  finery  which,  year  after 
year  for  half  a  generation  or  more,  had  hung 
in  the  attic  room,  out  of  sight  and  forgotten. 

But  one  day  the  door  of  the  dusty  room  was 
thrown  open  and  the  five  girls  began  to  ransack 
the  place.  Whole  piles  of  the  dusty  party- 
dresses  were  carried  out  into  the  big  light  attic. 
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“  World  of  wonders!  how  rich  you  must  be 
to  leave  all  these  charming  things  hanging  in 
the  attic !  ”  exclaimed  Hilleborg. 

“  They  are  only  old  rags,”  said  Maren  Anne, 

The  choicest  dresses  were  taken  down  to  the 
Prince’s  Room  for  further  consideration. 

Hilleborg  had  placed  herself  on  the  top  of 
a  wash-stand. 

“  Yes,  we  will  give  a  play,”  she  said,  striking 
her  heels  emphatically  on  the  fine  old  mahog¬ 
any  stand. 

“  It  will  be  only  something  foolish,”  said  the 
Parson’s  Anniken. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Hilleborg.  “  Everything 
is  to  be  well  regulated.  We  are  going  to  play 
‘  My  Rose  in  the  Forest 5  and  I  shall  be  the 
Rose.” 

“  Oh,  no!  I  shall  be  that,  of  course,”  said 
Ebba. 

“  Not  by  any  means,”  said  Hilleborg.  “  I 
am  to  be  the  Rose.” 
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“  I  wouldn’t  play  the  Rose  for  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,”  said  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 

“  No,  you  couldn’t  possibly,”  said  Ebba. 
“  But  shan’t  we  have  any  boys  in  the  play?  ” 

“  Surely  not,”  said  Hilleborg  scornfully. 
“  What  should  we  do  with  boys?  Maren  Anne 
will  take  the  man’s  part.” 

“  I  don’t  enjoy  myself  in  the  least  when 
there  are  no  boys  around,”  said  Ebba. 

“  I  should  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  such 
a  thing,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

“Ugh!  How  superior  you  are!”  retorted 
Ebba.  “  But  I  am  absolutely  the  most  suitable 
one  to  be  the  Rose  in  the  Forest.” 

“  You  surely  have  an  awfully  pretty  nose,” 
said  Hilleborg.  “  But  I  can  act  the  part  bet¬ 
ter,  and  that  is  the  most  important  thing.” 

“No;  the  most  important  thing  is  for  the 
heroine  to  be  pretty.” 

“  Ebba  would  never  make  a  very  clever  ac¬ 
tress,”  put  in  Maren  Anne  with  decision. 
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“  Why  not,  if  I  may  ask?  ”  Ebba  held  her 
hands  behind  her  back  and  set  her  chin  for¬ 
ward. 

“  You  lack  something,”  said  Maren  Anne, 
meditatively.  “  I  think  it  must  be — feeling.” 

“  The  idea!  When  I  am  so  full  of  feeling!  ” 
exclaimed  Ebba.  “  Why,  I  am  really  all  feel¬ 
ing.” 

When  the  other  girls  would  not  agree  that 
Ebba  was  all  feeling,  she  was  much  offended 
for  a  half-hour  or  so, — until  she  forgot  about 
it  looking  at  the  old  finery. 

Now  the  costumes  were  to  be  dealt  out. 
There  was  a  gauze  dress  lined  with  blue  satin 
that  aroused  Ebba’s  highest  admiration. 

“  I  am  sure  that  this  dress  was  my  mother’s,” 
she  said. 

“  It  can  just  as  well  have  been  my  mother’s,” 
observed  Maren  Anne. 

“  It  looks  like  my  sweet  mother,”  said  little 
Anniken. 
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“  I  could  never  in  the  world  believe  it  had 
been  my  mother’s,”  said  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 

So  the  talk  went.  The  three  cousins  and 
Hilleborg  each  wished  to  appropriate  the  blue 
dress  to  herself. 

“  How  charming  I  should  look  under 
Grandmother’s  great  palm-tree  in  that  dress 
and  with  blue  light  thrown  on  me,”  said  Ebba. 

Each  one  tried  to  pull  the  dress  towards  her¬ 
self. 

Miss  Duus  happened  to  pass  by  the  open 
door  at  this  moment,  and  said  gently,  “  Why, 
my  dears,  you  must  not  tear  the  dress  to 
pieces.” 

“  What  has  she  to  do  with  it,  the  old 
frump?  ”  whispered  Ebba,  making  a  face  after 
her.  “  It  isn’t  her  dress,  it  is  Grandmother’s.” 

These  remarks  pierced  Maren  Anne’s  heart. 
She  remembered  the  evening  when  she  and  the 
other  cousins  were  kept  at  home  from  the  ball. 
She  let  go  of  the  dress  instantly.  “We  will 
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not  tear  it,  Miss  Duus,”  she  said  in  a  pleasant 
tone. 

Miss  Duus  had  passed  on,  but  Hilleborg  and 
Ebba  would  not  give  up.  In  the  violence  of 
the  struggle, — no  one  knew  how  it  happened, 
— the  two  contending  parties  suddenly  upset  a 
table  with  a  lighted  lamp  upon  it.  The  burn¬ 
ing  oil  flowed  out,  and  in  an  instant  the  dis¬ 
puted  dress  and  the  rug  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  were  in  flames. 

The  utmost  consternation  and  fright  ensued. 

“  Put  it  out!  Put  it  out!  ” 

“  Water!  Water!” 

“  Don’t  scream  so,  or  Grandmother  will 
hear.” 

“  No,  no;  don’t  open  the  door.” 

“  Tramp  on  the  fire!  ”  shouted  Hilleborg. 

Until  that  moment,  the  Parson’s  Anniken 
had  stood  perfectly  still,  as  if  she  knew  of  no 
way  to  grapple  with  this  thing;  but  when 
Hilleborg  shouted  that  about  tramping,  the 
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Parson’s  Anniken  was  ready  at  once.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  fire  she  went,  with  heavy  steps, — 
her  dress  gathered  up  about  her, — and  tramped 
and  stamped,  exactly  as  if  she  were  treading 
hay  in  the  barn  at  the  Parsonage.  Fear  had 
never  been  born  in  the  Parson’s  Anniken’s  soul. 

The  other  girls  huddled  together  by  the 
door;  Anniken’s  stout  figure  was  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire;  suddenly  she  tore  a  blanket 
from  the  bed,  flung  it  over  the  fire  and  went 
on  tramping  again  with  all  her  might. 

The  door  was  burst  open  and  Miss  Duus 
and  old  Anna  came  hurrying  in. 

“  Heavens  and  earth !  ”  shouted  the  old  serv¬ 
ant.  “  Are  you  going  to  burn  the  house  down 
over  our  heads,  besides  all  else  you  do?  Out 
of  the  way,  young  ones.” 

Maren  Anne  was  about  to  begin  a  matter- 
of-fact  explanation. 

“Oh,  keep  still!”  interrupted  old  Anna. 
“  Has  there  been  anything  but  rumpus  and 
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trouble  the  whole  day  long,  ever  since  you 
young  ones  came  into  the  house?  ” 

One  pail  of  water  after  another  was  being 
emptied  over  the  floor  during  this  tirade — old 
Anna  was  so  angry  that  she  entirely  forgot  her 
usual  respectful  and  polite  behavior. 

The  fire  was  quenched.  There  was  a  horrid 
smell  of  smoke  and  scorched  wool,  and  all  the 
windows  were  thrown  open  as  wide  as  possible. 
Anniken  had  to  go  and  change  her  dress  and 
shoes  and  stockings. 

“  Now  of  course  Miss  Duus  will  go  and  tat¬ 
tle,”  whispered  Ebba.  “  And  we  shall  have  a 
thundering  speech  from  Grandmother;  and  we 
shan’t  be  allowed  to  act  any  plays  either. 
There’ll  be  an  end  put  to  that.” 

But  Miss  Duus  was  quietly  gathering  the 
rug  and  the  other  burnt  things  together,  and 
throwing  them  all  out  of  the  window  so  that 
Grandmother  should  not  get  the  odor. 

“  Your  grandmother  must  not  know  any- 
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thing  about  this,”  said  Miss  Duus.  “  I  shall 
put  everything  in  good  order  again.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks.  Miss  Duus,”  said 
Maren  Anne  gratefully. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Grandmother  sat  up 
suddenly  and  sniffed  the  air. 

“  I  smell  such  a  queer,  smoky  smell,  Miss 
Duus.” 

“  Yes,  probably  something  has  got  a  little 
burnt,”  replied  Miss  Duus,  quietly. 

“  For  any  person  who  is  careless  with  fire, 
there  is  no  punishment  too  great,”  said  Grand¬ 
mother  sitting  there  in  all  her  dignity. 

The  cousins  cast  furtive  glances  at  one  an¬ 
other.  Miss  Duus  was  kind  after  all,  was  the 
thought  in  their  minds. 

Out  in  the  servants’  room,  old  Anna  was 
talking  about  the  fire. 

“  The  Parson’s  Anniken  is  the  only  one  of 
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the  whole  kit-and-boodle  that  is  worth  any¬ 
thing,”  she  said.  “  Truly  if  that  girl  wasn’t 
standing  right  in  the  hot  flames,  tramping  like 
a  good  fellow,  when  we  peeped  in  at  the  door 
to  see  what  the  racket  was  about.” 

But  thanks  to  Miss  Duus*  no  one  told 
Grandmother  about  the  fire;  and  she  never 
knew  what  danger  had  that  evening  threat¬ 
ened  her  dear  Blommedal. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


NEWS  FOR  ANNIKEN 

Spring  had  come.  In  the  Rose  Room 
Grandmother  had  a  large  glass  filled  with  blue 
anemones  set  in  fresh  green  moss.  The  sky 
was  cloudless  and  brilliant  blue,  and  over  the 
Blommedal  fields  the  larks  were  trilling  gaily. 

Grandmother  sat  in  her  easy-chair,  reading 
the  newspaper. 

“  Anniken,  Parson’s  Anniken,”  she  called 
out  suddenly,  “  I  congratulate  you.  Your 
father  has  been  appointed  to  the  parish  he  ap¬ 
plied  for.” 

Anniken  looked  utterly  dismayed.  “  What 
— which?  ”  she  stammered.  “We  shall  not 
move,  shall  we?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  you  will  move,  thank  the 

Lord,”  said  Grandmother.  “  And  get  away 
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from  that  miserable  little  parish  up  there,  and 

the  loneliness.” 

For  one  moment,  Anniken  sat  perfectly 
still,  then  she  rose  slowly. 

“  I  must  go  home  at  once,”  she  said  de¬ 
cidedly. 

“Go  home!”  exclaimed  Grandmother. 
“  What  nonsense!  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will  go,”  said  Anniken,  taking  a 
few  steps  across  the  floor  as  if  she  were  going 
immediately. 

“  Well,  now — if  I  ever  heard  the  like!  ”  said 
Grandmother.  “  I  imagine  that  your  parents 
are  more  than  glad  to  have  one  less  child  at 
home  during  the  moving  and  the  confusion; 
and  then  you  can  go  direct  from  here  to  your 
new  home,  Anniken.” 

“  And  shall  I  never  go  back  home  again?  ” 

“  Where  your  father  and  mother  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  are, — that  is  home,  you  know, 
Anniken.” 
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“  Shall  I  never  go  back  to  the  Parsonage 
again?  ” 

“  No,  not  to  that  parsonage.” 

Anniken  no  sooner  heard  these  words  than 
she  was  at  the  door;  she  tore  it  open  and 
dashed  into  her  room  and  began  to  gather  her 
things  together. 

“I  will  go  home!  I  will  go  home!”  she 
kept  saying  as  if  she  were  half  out  of  her 
mind. 

Grandmother  followed  her,  Miss  Duus  came, 
and  all  the  cousins  rushed  in,  too. 

“  Now,  Parson’s  Anniken,  you  must  use 
your  common  sense,”  said  Grandmother,  lay¬ 
ing  her  broad  hand  heavily  on  Anniken’s 
shoulder. 

“No,  no!  I  will  not.  I  will  go  home.”  She 
took  her  homespun  dress  from  the  closet  as  she 
spoke  and  folded  it  together. 

At  this,  Grandmother  grew  angry.  The 
dress  was  taken  from  Anniken  with  decided 
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haste,  and  Grandmother  took  both  Anniken’s 

hands  in  hers. 

“  Here  you  obey  me,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  And  here  you  must  stay ;  and  I  will  have  no 
more  talk  about  the  matter.” 

Anniken’s  eyes  flashed  with  anger. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  keep  me  here,”  said 
Anniken  vehemently. 

“  What  is  this  you  are  allowing  yourself  to 
say?  No  right?  You  forget  yourself,  Par¬ 
son’s  Anniken.” 

Anniken  faced  Grandmother  with  defiant 
eyes.  Not  for  one  second  did  her  gaze  leave 
Grandmother’s  face. 

“  It  must  be  as  I  have  said.”  Grandmother 
spoke  firmly.  “  Here  must  you  stay.” 

At  this  Anniken  drew  her  hands  quickly 
from  Grandmother’s,  pressed  them  against  her 
face  and  began  to  cry,  softly  at  first,  then 
harder  and  harder  till  she  was  sobbing  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  her  whole  body  shook. 
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“  Go  away,  all  of  you,”  said  Grandmother. 
“  Anniken  and  I  wish  to  be  alone.” 

Then  Grandmother  took  Anniken  in  a  lov¬ 
ing  embrace;  and  these  two  who  were  so  like 
one  another  with  their  strong  wills  and  violent 
tempers,  sat  thus  for  a  long,  long  time. 

“  Anniken,”  said  Grandmother  at  last,  “  you 
have  often  heard  that  life  is  a  battle.  You 
have  now  come  to  something  that  you  must 
fight  through.  According  to  my  best  judg¬ 
ment,  I  ought  not  to  give  way  to  you  in  this, 
and  to  let  you  go  home.  Your  parents  have 
more  than  enough  with  the  five  other  children. 
You  have  now  the  bright  memories  of  your 
childhood  up  there,  to  carry  with  you  through¬ 
out  life.  If  I  allowed  you  to  go  back  there 
now,  the  leaving  when  you  all  went  would  be 
just  as  hard  for  you  to  bear.  Believe  me,  An¬ 
niken,  you  will  not  be  sorry  if  you  conquer 
yourself  in  this  matter.  Show  now  that  you 
are  a  brave  girl,  Anniken.” 
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For  a  long  time  after  Grandmother  had  left 
her,  Anniken  lay  on  her  bed  sobbing  violently. 
Then  she  arose,  went  to  her  desk  and  wrote 
this  letter: 

“  Dear  Parents,  and  all  at  home: 

“  I  hear  that  Father  has  a  new  position. 
Grandmother  is  glad,  but  I  am  not  glad  at  all ; 
and  Grandmother  says  that  that  is  horrid  of 
me  and  that  I  must  fight  it.  And  of  course  I 
shall  fight; — but  when  I  think  that  I  shall 
never  go  back  home,  I  can’t  fight,  I  can  only 
cry. 

“  Grandmother  says  I  ought  to  be  glad  be¬ 
cause  Father  will  earn  more  money,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  we  had  money  enough.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  old  Parsonage  and  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world 
to  me. 

“  Say  good-bye  to  my  doll-house  under  the 
birch-tree  on  the  mountainside ;  and  to  all  the 
trees  and  all  the  cows  and  both  the  goats,  and 
the  brook,  and  the  grindstone  behind  the  barn ; 
and  to  old  Elias;  and  say  that  the  Parson’s  An¬ 
niken  would  much  rather  come  home  and  say 
good-bye  herself,  but  that  life  is  a  battle.  The 
little  bonny  clabber  dish  from  my  doll-house 
must  be  packed  very  carefully;  and  the  blue 
glass  and  the  pretty  cups,  too.  And  tell  one 
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of  the  boys  to  carve  my  name  on  the  big  birch- 
tree  by  the  brook. 

“  It  seems  as  if  I  should  die,  and  so  I  won’t 
write  any  more.  Grandmother  says  that  those 
who  do  not  conquer  themselves  never  get  to 
be  anything  in  the  world,  and  therefore  I  must 
conquer  myself.  For  a  while,  I  thought  I 
should  run  away  from  here  and  go  home  to¬ 
night,  but  I  shall  not  do  it.  My  greetings  to 
everybody. 

“  Your  daughter, 

“  Anniken. 

“  Postscript: 

“  Nobody  ought  to  go  away  but  all  peo¬ 
ple  should  stay  at  home  where  they  live. 
That’s  what  I  think.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


GRANDMOTHER 

Grandmother  was  ill.  She  had  seemed 
perfectly  well  the  evening  before,  had  played 
solitaire  as  usual, — Danish  “  Cancelli,”  “  Na¬ 
poleon’s  game,”  and  others.  Later  she  had 
read  aloud  with  a  strong  voice  an  article  on 
Russian  politics  for  her  youthful  hearers. 
Having  finished  this,  she  had  dilated  with  the 
utmost  certainty  upon  how  the  whole  matter 
would  end.  Grandmother  was  in  fact  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  everything  that  took 
place  anywhere  in  the  wide  world! 

The  four  cousins  had  let  Grandmother’s 
political  dissertation  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other,  as  they  sat  there,  each  one  busy 
with  her  own  thoughts. 

Maren  Anne’s  mind  had  no  place  this  spring 
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for  thoughts  of  anything  but  her  examinations, 
and  whether  she  would  pass  them  with  honor ; 
for  that  she  must,  could  and  would  do,  thought 
Maren  Anne. 

Ebba  thought  of  Arne  Vig, — how  he  met 
her  outside  of  the  school  door  every  single  day. 
That  might  well  be  called  courting,  Ebba  de¬ 
cided.  To  think  of  his  caring  so  much  for  her! 
And  he  was  simply  magnificent,  with  that  curly 
head  of  his. 

“  Oh,  if  Grandmother  only  would  have  let 
me  go  home !  ”  thought  the  Parson’s  Anniken. 
She  didn’t  care  a  bit  about  that  disgusting 
Russia  that  Grandmother  sat  there  and  held 
forth  about.  She  still  wished  only  to  go  home, 
even  though  she  had  had  to  give  it  up. 

Little  Anniken  thought  of  a  piece  of  mis¬ 
chief  she  had  done  at  school.  She  had  covered 
the  whole  back  of  her  best  friend’s  coat  with 
ribbon  bows  (dance  favors),  and  her  friend 
had  not  caught  her  at  it.  What  would  she  say 
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when  she  discovered  that  she  had  walked 
through  the  town  with  all  those  bows  on? 

Early  in  the  morning  Miss  Duus  came  very 
quietly  into  their  rooms. 

“  You  must  make  no  noise/’  she  whispered. 
“  Grandmother  was  so  ill  in  the  night  that  we 
have  sent  for  the  doctor.” 

It  was  earlier  than  the  cousins  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  get  up,  but  none  of  them  had  any 
desire  to  stay  in  bed  longer,  and  they  were  as 
quiet  as  possible.  They  lifted  their  water- 
pitchers  very  carefully  and  walked  about  on 
tiptoe. 

Think  of  sending  for  the  doctor  so  early! 
Grandmother  must  be  very  ill. 

At  the  breakfast  table  a  strange  feeling  of 
depression  prevailed.  The  girls  saw  that  the 
doctor’s  horse  stood  at  the  gate  waiting.  What 
a  long  time  the  doctor  stayed  in  Grandmother’s 
room! 
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Miss  Dims  came  hurriedly  into  the  dining¬ 
room.  She  was  struggling  with  her  tears. 

“  How  is  Grandmother?  ”  Maren  Anne 
was  the  one  who  asked. 

“  Ill.”  Miss  Duus  was  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  closet.  “  Very  ill.”  She  said  no 
more  but  hurried  out  of  the  room  again. 

No  one  could  eat  anything  more.  The  Rose 
Room  seemed  desolate  and  gray  so  early  on 
that  spring  morning. 

“  Sha’n’t  we  go  to  school?  ”  asked  Ebba. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Maren  Anne. 

Even  yet  the  doctor  had  not  gone.  Miss 
Duus  came  in  to  get  something. 

“  Shall  we  go  to  school,  Miss  Duus?  ”  asked 
Ebba. 

“  Oh,  no!  ”  Miss  Duus  answered  quickly  as 
if  frightened.  “  You  must  not  go  to  school  to¬ 
day,”  and  she  was  gone  again. 

“  Do  you  think  it  may  be  dangerous?  ”  whis¬ 
pered  Ebba. 
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“Oh,  no!  No!”  answered  Maren  Anne, 
hastily. 

“  I  wish  Mother  were  here,”  said  the  Par¬ 
son’s  Anniken. 

“  Yes — and  Mamma,  too,”  said  Ebba. 

“  I  wish  all  the  mothers  were  here,”  said  lit¬ 
tle  Anniken  wistfully. 

“  Yes,  we  are  so  alone,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

The  four  girls  did  indeed  feel  forsaken  and 
afraid.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  them; 
they  could  be  busy  or  idle,  as  they  chose.  The 
maids  came  into  the  Rose  Room  with  faces  red 
from  crying  and  gave  themselves  up  to  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  perfect  silence. 

The  doctor  did  not  go  away.  His  horse  was 
put  into  the  stable,  and  Sjogren  had  driven  to 
town  to  fetch  another  doctor. 

Old  Anna  came  into  the  room  where  the 
four  girls  were,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  near 
them, — a  thing  no  one  had  ever  seen  her  do 
before. 
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“Oh,  God  comfort  us!”  said  old  Anna. 
“  Now  the  end  is  coming.” 

“  What?  ”  Maren  Anne  exclaimed. 
“  Grandmother  is  not  going  to  die?  ” 

“  Yes,  child,  the  mistress  of  Blommedal  will 
soon  draw  her  last  breath.” 

The  four  cousins  now  crowded  together  by 
the  door  of  Grandmother’s  room.  They  wished 
to  go  to  Grandmother — and  yet  they  did  not 
wish  to.  They  were  awed  and  frightened,  yet 
there  was  no  place  where  they  would  rather  be 
than  with  Grandmother. 

Miss  Duus  opened  the  door,  and  spoke 
quietly  to  the  forlorn  children. 

“  Your  grandmother  wishes  to  see  you.” 

Timidly  they  went  in.  In  silence  and  awe 
they  stared  at  Grandmother  in  her  big  bed. 
She  turned  her  large,  old  face  towards  the  door. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  shining,  and  her 
gaze  wandered  about. 

“  Come  here,  all  of  you,”  she  said. 
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The  four  girls  began  to  cry,  Ebba  sobbing 
aloud. 

“  No,  children,  it  is  nothing  to  cry  about,” 
said  Grandmother.  “  All  is  well.”  She 
reached  to  the  nearest  girl, — it  was  Maren 
Anne, — and  took  her  hand. 

“  Grandmother  is  going  now,  Maren  Anne,” 
she  said  placidly,  although  her  voice  was 
strange  and  broken. 

“  No,  no!  Oh,  no,  no!  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have  finished  here  and  now  by  God’s 
grace  I  shall  go  to  something  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

“  Oh,  Grandmother!  Grandmother!  ” 

“  You  will  remember  Grandmother;  and 
each  of  you  must  give  my  love  to  those  at  home ; 
and  thank  you,  thank  you,  you  have  been  a 
great  joy  to  Grandmother.” 

The  four  girls  pressed  close  against  the 
bed;  they  wished  to  take  Grandmother’s 
hand. 
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“  Good-bye,  good-bye  and  thank  you,”  she 
jsaid  to  each  one,  and  then  lay  still. 

The  ensuing  hours  passed  like  a  dream  for 
the  four  cousins.  Another  doctor  came  from 
the  town;  Grandmother  was  bolstered  up  with 
many  pillows;  suddenly  Mrs.  Thurmann  ap¬ 
peared,  then  Postmaster  Mehl,  who  walked 
back  and  forth  in  the  Rose  Room,  blowing  his 
nose  violently;  and  women  and  girls  from  the 
factory  sat  in  the  small  room,  silently  weeping. 

The  cousins  understood  that  Grandmother 
could  live  but  a  little  while  now.  Maren  Anne 
sat  beside  Grandmother’s  bed  and  would  not 
leave  it  for  a  second.  Only  to  stay  with  Grand¬ 
mother,  with  Grandmother. 

The  Parson’s  Anniken  lay  in  Grandmother’s 
easy  chair  and  cried  and  cried.  Oh,  how  horrid 
she  had  been,  thinking  such  ugly  thoughts 
about  Grandmother  and  being  angry  with  her 
because  Grandmother  would  not  let  her  go 
home !  And  now  Grandmother  was  lying  there 
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and  would  soon  die.  Oh,  it  was  cruel — every¬ 
thing  was  cruel! 

Ebba  sat  in  her  room,  holding  both  hands 
over  her  ears.  No,  no,  she  did  not  wish  to  hear. 
“  Say  nothing,  say  nothing,”  she  cried  when 
any  one  came  in.  “  Don’t  tell  me  that  Grand¬ 
mother  is  dead.  Oh,  if  I  were  only  at  home!  ” 

Little  Anniken  clung  to  Mrs.  Thurmann 
and  would  not  let  her  go.  The  General’s  lady 
was  rather  incommoded  by  having  such  a  big 
child  in  her  lap,  but  there  would  little  Anniken 
sit  and  nowhere  else,  so  the  lady  had  to  submit. 

At  the  dinner  hour,  Grandmother  drew  her 
last  breath. 

Then  there  were  crying  and  lamentation 
through  the  whole  house.  Many,  many  per¬ 
sons  came  whom  the  cousins  had  never  seen  at 
Blommedal  before.  People  streamed  in  and 
out ;  the  news  seemed  to  have  flown  everywhere 
on  swift  wings. 

The  four  girls  stood  again  beside  Grand- 
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mother’s  bed  and  could  not  realize  that  she  was 
really  gone  and  would  never,  never  speak  to 
them  again.  It  seemed  to  them  all  that  life 
had  suddenly  become  strangely  serious. 

Life  was  not  only  friends  and  school  and 
pleasure;  there  was  something  else, — some¬ 
thing  earnest,  solemn,  that  would  come  to  them 
also.  .  .  . 

Oh,  how  often  they  had  not  been  kind  and 
good,  as  Grandmother  wished  them  to  be, — 
that  time, — and  that  time, — during  the  months 
they  had  been  at  Blommedal.  For  really  they 
had  all,  each  for  herself,  thought  only  of  her¬ 
self.  Think  of  it!  Only  of  herself  the  whole 
time.  Oh,  how  very  different  they  would  be  if 
they  could  now  live  with  Grandmother  at 
Blommedal ! 

Some  one  came  stealing  softly  in.  It  was 
Hilleborg  Hekleberg  with  her  ruddy  face  so 
swollen  with  weeping  that  her  eyes  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  “Oh,  oh!”  sobbed  little 
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Hilleborg.  “  Everything  has  been  so  delight¬ 
ful  since  your  grandmother  let  me  come  to 
Blommedal,  and  now  all  that  is  over.” 

Telegrams  were  sent  to  Grandmother’s 
daughters  summoning  them  to  Blommedal. 
Each  of  the  cousins  thought  of  her  own  mother. 
“  If  Mamma  only  comes,  everything  will  seem 
better.” 

Grandmother  was  laid  in  the  big  drawing¬ 
room.  Her  old  face  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
The  wind  blew  gently  in  through  the  open 
windows  where  the  snow-white  curtains  hung 
in  deep  folds;  and  there  were  great  heaps  of 
flowers  around  the  bier. 

Larks  were  trilling  in  the  clear  spring  air, 
and  the  joyous  tones  floated  past  the  curtains 
into  the  silent  room. 

Ebba’s  mother  was  the  first  of  the  daughters 
to  arrive  at  the  old  home, — a  tall,  elegant 
lady  with  tear-stained  face,  and  eyes  red  from 
weeping,  behind  her  heavy  crépe  veil.  The 
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four  cousins  flocked  about  her,  and  she  was  a 
great  comfort  to  them  all  from  the  first  instant 
of  her  arrival.  Later  came  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  both  Annikens  and  of  Maren 
Anne. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Grandmother 
was  carried  out  from  the  old  manor  house. 
It  was  a  clear  mild  spring  day;  and  the  birch- 
trees  were  beautiful  with  their  new,  delicate 
foliage.  The  flag  was  at  half-mast;  spruce- 
trees  had  been  arranged  to  form  an  avenue 
through  the  spacious  courtyard,  and  crowds  of 
people  from  the  parish  and  the  town  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  large  groups. 

All  the  men  bared  their  heads  when  the 
coffin,  with  flowers  piled  in  a  high  mound  upon 
it,  was  carried  through  the  stately  old  doorway; 
and  the  sound  of  psalm-singing  rang  through 
the  courtyard  first  softly,  and  then  louder  and 
louder  as  all  gradually  joined  in. 

For  the  last  time,  Sjogren  drove  his  old  mis- 
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tress;  through  the  avenue  of  lindens,  slowly, 
step  by  step — past  the  flags  and  flower- 
trimmed  banners  and  the  green  wreaths ;  under 
the  “  arch  of  honor  ”  and  past  the  throngs  of 
people  who  stood  along  the  way,  crying  and 
sobbing. 

“  There  they  go  with  the  mistress  of  Blom- 
medal,”  said  the  poor  women  who  stood  out¬ 
side  their  tiny  houses  as  the  funeral  passed. 
“We  shall  never  see  her  like  again.” 

The  minister  talked  about  Grandmother’s 
life  and  deeds;  of  her  strong  soul  in  her  strong 
body ;  how  she  never  was  satisfied  with  herself, 
but  pressed  right  forward, — frank,  honorable, 
steadfast  and  true;  and  how  at  last  she  went — 
glad  as  a  bird  at  dawn — to  Paradise. 

Maren  Anne  stood  among  the  fresh  green 
leaves  of  spring  beside  Grandmother’s  grave. 
She  seemed  to  feel  her  heart  expand  as  she 
thought: 

“  Such  a  person  as  Grandmother  was,  I  will 
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be,  too.  I  will  be  as  kind  and  good  as  I  can, 
and  true  and  unselfish, — thinking  of  others  as 
Grandmother  did/’ 

“  Nothing  is  so  sad  as  a  funeral,”  thought 
Ebba.  “  How  frightfully  sad  it  is !  ”  and 
she  cried  again  in  her  lace-trimmed  handker¬ 
chief. 

When  all  was  over  at  the  grave,  they  drove 
back  to  desolate  Blommedal;  and  a  couple 
of  days  later  the  cousins  were  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west. 

As  they  drove  to  town  the  last  time  and 
looked  up  at  the  great  yellow  manor  house 
among  the  trees  in  the  light  green  of  spring, 
the  Parson’s  Anniken  said  suddenly,  in  her 
own  queer  way: 

“  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  been  at  Blom¬ 
medal.” 

They  all  had  to  smile  at  this  and  the  carriage 
rolled  on  bearing  the  four  cousins  away. 
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But  up  at  Blommedal,  Miss  Duus  went 
about  alone,  clearing  up  and  packing,  in  the 
desolate  Rose  Room. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
(TWO  YEARS  LATER) 


VISITORS  AT  THE  PARSONAGE 

The  whole  household  was  in  a  fever  of 
expectation.  A  letter  had  been  received  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Maren  Anne  and  Ebba  were 
coming  to  the  Parsonage  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks. 

None  of  the  Parson’s  family  knew  these  girls 
except  Anniken,  and  she  had  not  seen  them  for 
two  years  now, — not  since  parting  with  them 
at  Blommedal  after  Grandmother’s  sudden 
death. 

"  Are  they  awfully  stylish  and  elegant?  ” 

asked  Tilda,  Anniken’s  older  sister. 
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“  Yes,  frightfully  so,”  answered  Anniken. 
“  Especially  Ebba.  And  Maren  Anne  is  a 
prodigy  of  cleverness.” 

“  Mercy  me!  ”  said  Tilda.  “  How  I  dread 
meeting  them !  ” 

“  Pooh !  There  isn’t  the  least  thing  to 
dread,”  said  Anniken. 

“  Well,  are  they  good  sports, — Maren  Anne 
and  Ebba?  ”  asked  Svend,  one  of  the  young 
brothers. 

Anniken  considered  a  moment. 

“  Well— no.” 

“  I  can  easily  believe  that,”  said  Svend. 
“  They  are  just  namby-pamby  girls.” 

“  No,  they  are  not  that,  either.” 

“  O  pshaw,  Anniken !  do  tell  us  what  they 
are  like,”  said  little  Magna. 

“  Maren  Anne  is  very  earnest,  and  has  an 
aquiline  nose  and  is  frightfully  well-behaved.” 

“Ugh!”  shouted  the  boys  and  Magna,  in 
a  chorus  of  disgust. 
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“  You  may  be  sure  she  will  be  horrid,”  said 
Tilda,  looking  around  at  the  others. 

“  Yes,  disgusting,  of  course,”  agreed  Magna. 
“  I  hate  people  who  are  frightfully  proper.” 

“  But  Ebba  is  not  so  well-behaved,  not  al¬ 
ways.  She  is  a  flyaway  and  very  dressy.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Tilda,  brightening,  “  that  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  hear.” 

“  Grandmother  was  often  displeased  with 
her,”  said  Anniken. 

“  Oh,  well ! — cross  old  grandmothers - ” 

began  Tilda. 

“  Grandmother  was  not  cross,”  interrupted 
Anniken  with  flashing  eyes. 

“No,  of  course  you  think  she  wasn’t;  you 
are  so  exactly  like  her,  they  say.” 

The  steamer  which  was  to  bring  the  two 
cousins  was  due  early  in  the  morning,  earlier 
than  people  were  usually  up. 

All  the  windows  in  the  long  white  house  un- 
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der  the  maple-trees  were  wide  open.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  shone  into  the  rooms,  but  it  flashed 
and  glittered  on  the  heights  round  about,  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  large,  richly-leaved  trees. 
The  white  curtains  waved  in  the  morning 
breeze  which  carried  in  wonderful  odors  of 
fresh  earth,  night  dew  and  foliage.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  was  a  sudden  whiff  of  mignon¬ 
ette. 

Marta,  the  cook,  had  scoured  the  worn  floors 
with  all  her  might,  and  Mother’s  plants  were 
displayed  in  the  front  room,  making  it  look 
like  a  greenhouse.  On  a  table  stood  blooming 
geraniums  and  heliotropes  that  sent  fragrance 
all  through  the  old  house,  even  through  the 
scroll-painted  back  door,  which  opened  to  the 
lawn.  This  was  newly  raked  and  still  wet  with 
dew.  In  the  poultry  house,  the  cock  crowed 
and  the  hens  cackled,  breaking  the  quiet  of  the 
early  morning. 

Tilda,  Anniken,  and  the  younger  children 
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had  fully  intended  to  go  to  the  wharf  to  meet 
the  cousins ;  but  the  weather  that  summer 
morning  was  so  calm  that  the  steamer  arrived 
ahead  of  time,  and  suddenly,  before  any  one 
expected  them,  two  slim  young  girls  walked 
into  the  entry,  followed  by  Kristen  Brygga 
with  their  trunks. 

The  family  came  in  headlong  haste  from  all 
quarters,  Anniken  first,  broad  and  heavy,  rush¬ 
ing  down  the  attic  stairs. 

“  The  Parson’s  Anniken!  Surely  it  is  Par¬ 
son’s  Anniken !  ”  cried  a  tall,  stylish  young 
girl.  Her  dark  hair  was  combed  smoothly 
down  on  both  sides  of  her  head,  and  her  calm 
face  bore  the  unmistakable  mark  that  comes 
from  generations  of  cultured  and  refined  an¬ 
cestry.  She  wore  a  simple  white  hat,  and  a 
light-colored  dress  with  a  leather  belt. 

“  Oh,  Maren  Anne,  welcome,  welcome!  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Anniken.  “  Oh,  how  delightful!  You 
are  exactly  the  same,  only  taller.” 
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Anniken  was  now  embraced  from  behind  by 
the  other  girl. 

“  Good-day,  sweetest  Anniken.” 

“Welcome,  Ebba,  welcome — but  dear  me! 
how  tall  you  have  grown !  ” 

“  You  have  grown  larger,  too,  Anniken,” 
said  Maren  Anne  gaily.  “  But  your  eyes  are 
the  same, — exactly  as  trustful  as  ever.” 

Tilda  came  forward  now,  a  little  flushed  and 
embarrassed  but  looking  very  expectant.  She 
stared  at  Ebba  especially.  Mother,  too,  still 
in  her  dressing-gown,  must  come  to  welcome 
and  embrace  her  sisters’  daughters. 

Ebba  had  become  a  thoroughly  charming 
girl,  daintily  pretty,  but  with  a  proud  and 
aristocratic  bearing.  Her  clothes  were  of  the 
latest  fashion  and  evidently  selected  without 
regard  to  expense. 

Mother  stood  there,  stout  and  broad,  and 
sought  the  likeness  to  her  sisters  in  the  two 
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“You  are  sister  Adelheid  over  again,” — 
this  to  Ebba;  “  and  you,  Maren  Anne,  you  are 
Grandmother  of  Blommedal  exactly,  in  looks 
and  bearing.” 

“  No,  the  Parson’s  Anniken  is  like  Grand¬ 
mother,”  said  Maren  Anne. 

“  She  is  not  Parson’s  Anniken.  She  is 
Sailor  Big- Voice,”  put  in  Erik. 

“  What  did  you  say,  little  Cousin  Erik?  ” 
asked  Maren  Anne  in  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  she  is  Sailor  Big-Voice.  We  call  her 
that  because  she  is  so  clever  in  the  boat  and 
has  such  a  good  loud  voice  to  shout  orders 
with.” 

“  ‘  Beloved  children  have  many  names,’  ” 
said  Maren  Anne  smiling. 

“  Oh,  no!  that  isn’t  what  it  means,”  said  An¬ 
niken  somewhat  embarrassed.  “No  one  but 
the  boys  calls  me  b}^  that  stupid  name.” 

“  What  a  delightful  home  you  have,  An¬ 
niken!  ”  said  Maren  Anne.  “  Standing  by  it- 
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self  with  so  much  space  about  it; — and  so 

charmingly  old-fashioned.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  that,  perhaps,”  assented  Anni- 
ken,  frankly  pleased. 

The  cousins  had  not  slept  that  night  and 
were  tired,  so  Anniken  and  Tilda  took  them 
up  to  the  attic  room  which  they  were  to  occupy. 
Here  there  was  the  same  freshness  and  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  as  elsewhere,  and  embroid¬ 
ered  white  drapery  about  the  toilet  tables,  and 
a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  stand  by  each  bed. 
The  fine  snowy  sheets  on  the  opened  beds 
showed  sharp  creases  from  the  mangle  and 
iron.  The  broad  attic  window  looked  right  out 
on  the  sea,  which  was  now  glittering  in  the 
morning  sunlight. 

“  This  is  very  different  from  Christiania 
bedrooms,”  exclaimed  Maren  Anne.  “  Don’t 
you  say  so,  Ebba?  ” 

Ebba  was  somewhat  cooler  in  her  praise,  be¬ 
ing  more  interested  in  choosing  for  herself  the 
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bed  she  liked  best.  She  and  Maren  Anne  as¬ 
sured  the  other  two  girls  that  they  could  not 
speak  ten  words,  they  were  so  tired;  and  yet 
Tilda  and  Anniken  sat  there  two  hours  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  continuous  chatter. 

The  boys  and  Magna  stood  outside  the  door 
listening  and  even  looking  through  the  keyhole 
now  and  then,  because  the  time  stretched  out  so 
everlastingly  before  the  remarkable  cousins 
came  down-stairs  again. 

It  was  soon  very  evident  that  Tilda  and 
Ebba  just  suited  each  other.  Moreover,  there 
was  an  unmistakable  family  likeness  between 
them.  Tilda  felt  flattered  when  this  likeness 
was  spoken  of. 

Now  began  some  glorious  days.  Anniken 
was  radiant,  trudged  about  with  her  heavy 
tread,  threw  her  arms  out  for  very  happiness 
and  was  enraptured  over  Maren  Anne.  The 
girls  fished,  they  went  bathing,  they  lay  in  the 
heather  for  their  afternoon  rest,  with  the  shin- 
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ing  vault  of  the  sky  for  their  ceiling,  and  were 
nearly  wild  with  joy. 

The  pastor  watched  them  in  his  quiet  man¬ 
ner.  “  It  is  a  great  delight  to  see  these  young 
people,  Mother.”  And  Mother  rejoiced,  too, 
and  was,  perhaps,  a  little  proud  of  the  two 
beautiful  nieces  who  made  such  a  sensation  in 
the  town. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  RESCUE 

It  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Doors 
and  windows  throughout  the  whole  house  were 
wide  open,  but  the  air  was  absolutely  motion¬ 
less.  The  sun  beat  down  upon  the  mountain 
ridges  with  such  intensity  that  they  must  ac¬ 
tually  have  been  burning  hot  to  the  touch.  Out 
in  the  small  terraced  garden,  with  its  sandy 
soil,  the  flowers  hung  down,  dry  and  languid. 
But  up  on  the  wall  of  the  house  the  little  grape¬ 
vine  which  every  summer  bore  two  clusters  of 
grapes,  rejoiced  in  the  glowing  sun. 

Anniken  lay  on  a  garden  seat  in  the  little 
hot  summer-house  formed  of  lilac-bushes.  A 
bee  buzzed  in  the  distance,  came  nearer,  then 
buzzed  away  again.  Everything  began  to  seem 

far  off.  Anniken  was  falling  asleep. 
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All  at  once  some  one  shouted  loudly  in  the 
narrow  street.  Anniken’s  eyes  opened  the  in¬ 
stant  the  sound  came.  Was  it  a  call  of 
“  Fire  ”? 

Now  they  were  shouting  again.  Anniken 
was  up  and  out  of  the  garden  almost  before 
she  knew  it,  and  not  until  she  was  in  the  street 
did  she  notice  that  she  was  without  a  hat. 

“  Is  there  a  fire?  ”  she  asked  of  a  woman 
who  was  looking  out  of  a  window. 

“Yes;  they  say  it  is  at  deaf  Kristina’s 
house.  There  always  has  to  be  some  trouble 
around.” 

Anniken  began  to  run  down  the  narrow 
street.  Deaf  Kristina  weeded  their  garden. 
Anniken  had  often  been  in  her  tiny  little  house 
which  was  set  right  on  the  ground  without 
foundations  and  had  a  very  old  roof. 

Already  the  little  street  was  crowded  full 
of  people.  Even  in  Kristina’s  sandy  garden 
where  nothing  grew  but  two  hollyhocks,  people 
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were  standing  and  looking  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows. 

From  one  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof  rose 
a  dark,  thick  smoke,  and  around  the  dilapidated 
chimney  small  flames  were  hissing  forth  from 
between  the  old  broken  tiles.  People  shouted, 
children  cried  and  there  was  any  amount  of 
talking  as  to  who  had  seen  the  fire  first,  and 
why  the  fire-wagon  had  not  come. 

Suddenly  some  one  asked,  “  But  in  God’s 
name,  where  is  deaf  Kristina?  ” 

No  one  had  seen  her;  and  no  one  had  known 
anything  about  the  fire  until  the  roof  began  to 
smoke.  One  woman  had  been  in  the  kitchen 
and  in  the  other  down-stairs  room,  but  there 
was  no  Kristina  there. 

“  Perhaps  she  is  in  the  attic,”  suggested  a 
bystander,  “  for  she  sleeps  in  the  attic  in  the 
summer-time.” 

A  moment’s  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd,  a 
silence  through  which  the  faint  crackling  of  the 
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flames  could  be  plainly  heard.  Then  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  shouting  and  screaming: 

“  O  God,  she  will  burn!  ” 

“  She  is  up  there  asleep.  She  cannot  hear 
anything!  ” 

“Horrible!  Horrible!  What  a  death  to 
die!  ” 

For  one  instant  Anniken’s  head  whirled; 
then  she  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd  with 
her  sturdy  arms. 

“  Let  me  pass!  Let  me  pass!  ” 

They  all  moved  aside  for  her,  as  if  this  stout, 
blonde  girl  were  a  person  of  authority. 

She  was  already  at  the  door. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Miss?  ”  called 
a  woman,  taking  hold  of  her. 

“Iam  going  to  the  attic  after  deaf  Kristina.  ’  ’ 

“No!  No,  no!  Don’t  do  it!  You  will 
never  get  down  again.” 

“  Oh',  yes!  Of  course  I  shall.  Let  go  of 
me,— I  must  hurry.” 
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And  Anniken  pushed  forward  and  entered 
the  house. 

The  smoke  poured  against  her,  thick  and 
choking,  in  the  narrow  stairway.  She  bent  her 
head  and  went  on.  The  door  of  the  attic  room 
was  some  steps  away,  but  she  knew  just  where 
it  was ;  so  although  the  smoke  was  so  dense  that 
she  could  see  nothing,  she  found  the  door  and 
fumbled  after  the  latch.  At  last  she  got  the 
door  open — and  there  upon  the  bed  lay  deaf 
Kristina  fast  asleep. 

In  an  instant,  Anniken’s  broad,  strong  arms 
had  lifted  Kristina  out  of  her  bed,  but  the  little 
deaf  woman  was  thoroughly  confused,  could 
not  stand  for  fright,  and  wailed  aloud.  An¬ 
niken  held  her  around  the  waist,  and  half  car¬ 
ried  and  half  dragged  her  the  short  distance 
across  the  attic,  and  then  drew  her  backwards 
down  the  stairs.  All  this  without  a  single 
word.  The  stairs  were  right  near  the  outer 
door  and  some  of  the  people  standing  there 
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took  Kristina  quickly  from  Anniken  and  car¬ 
ried  her  away.  Anniken  trembled  slightly,  as 
if  shaken  by  the  throbbing  of  her  heart. 

“  Oh,  Miss!  Miss!  ”  An  old  woman,  sob¬ 
bing,  patted  her  shoulder  and  her  blonde  head. 
“  To  think  that  you  dared  to  do  that! — to  go 
into  that  burning  house !  ” 

“  See!  See!”  shouted  the  crowd.  Thick 
black  smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the  window  of 
the  attic  where  deaf  Kristina  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing. 

“  It  is  a  great  thing  to  save  a  life,”  said  a 
weeping  woman. 

“  That  was  worthy  of  thanks,”  said  a  trem¬ 
bling  old  man. 

Suddenly  Anniken  saw  the  face  of  a  young 
friend,  Per  Kraft,  among  the  other  faces  in 
the  crowd. 

“  You  are  a  fine  capable  girl,”  said  Tallak 
the  woodcutter,  wagging  his  head  and  smiling 
at  Anniken. 
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“  That  is  a  true  word,  that,  Tallak,”  said  Per 
Kraft. 

“  Oh,  don’t!”  said  Anniken  hastily.  “It 
was  nothing  to  do — nothing  at  all.” 

At  last  the  fire-wagon  came  rattling  along 
and  the  children  and  all  had  to  stand  aside  to 
let  it  pass. 

“  Out  of  the  way,  folks.”  The  fire  chief 
strode  forward,  his  face  as  red  as  a  beet.  “  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  house?  ” 

“  The  Parson’s  Anniken  carried  her  out !  ” 
shouted  a  boy. 

“Well  done!”  pronounced  the  fire  chief. 
“  Under  the  circumstances  that  was  well  done, 
I  must  say.” 

All  the  men  were  set  to  pumping,  Per  Kraft 
joining  them.  The  women  flocked  about  An¬ 
niken  and  said  over  and  over  again  how  brave 
she  was,  and  how  they  wondered  at  her;  but 
before  they  knew  it,  Anniken  had  left  them 
and  run  home.  Her  brother  Svend,  however, 
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had  already  reached  there  and  told  the  whole 

story. 

“  O  my!  but  you  should  have  seen  Sailor 
Big- Voice  when  she  came  down  dragging  deaf 
Kristina!  O  my!  how  strong  you  are,  An- 
niken  ” — this  last  as  Anniken  appeared. 

“  Dear  child — tell  us  about  it,”  said  Father. 

“  There’s  nothing  to  tell,”  said  Anniken, 
somewhat  annoyed.  “  Kristina  was  asleep  up 
there,  and  she  can’t  hear  anything,  so  I  went 
up  and  brought  her  down.” 

“  While  the  house  was  burning?  ” 

“  Yes— a  little.” 

“  Wasn’t  there  smoke?  ” 

“  Yes— a  little.” 

“  O  my!  the  smoke  was  as  black  as  pitch!  ” 
said  Svend.  “  And  the  roof  had  caught  fire, 
too,  when  Anniken  went  up.” 

“Oh,  Anniken!  You  dear  Anniken,”  said 
Maren  Anne  with  glistening  eyes  and  hugging 
her. 
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“  I  assure  you  it  really  wasn’t  anything  to 
speak  of,”  said  Anniken.  “  I  just  went 
straight  up  the  stairs - ” 

“Yes, — just  went  into  a  burning  house!” 
continued  Maren  Anne.  “  Oh,  Anniken,  I 
envy  you !  Here  I  study  and  strive  and  think 
and  work  that  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
something  in  the  world, — do  something  useful, 
become  somebody  worth  while;  and  meantime 
you  go  quietly  and  do  the  great  thing  without 
thinking  that  it  is  anything.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that,”  said  Anniken,  be¬ 
seechingly. 

“  Yes — wholly  to  forget  yourself, — that  is 
great,”  continued  Maren  Anne. 

“  Strange, — that  people  make  such  a  fuss 
over  it!  ”  thought  Anniken. 

But  in  the  town  also,  people  “  made  a  fuss 
over  it.”  Anniken  could  not  go  into  the  street 
for  days  after  the  fire  without  some  one  com¬ 
ing  to  her  to  learn  all  the  particulars  of  how 
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she  had  managed.  This  was  so  embarrassing 
to  Anniken  that  she  took  to  the  back  streets  to 
avoid  notice. 

“Ugh!”  said  Anniken,  frowning.  “I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  all  the  talk.” 

LETTER  FROM  EBBA  TO  TILDA 
“Dearest  Tilda: 

“  You  have  probably  been  expecting  a 
letter  from  me,  for  I  see  now  that  it  is  almost 
a  month  since  I  came  away  from  your  charm¬ 
ing  home  by  the  sea.  But  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  have  been,  am,  and  shall  be  for  a  long  time 
tremendously  busy ;  and  that  to  write  letters  is 
always  an  abomination  to  me.  However, 
Mamma  says  I  ought  to  send  my  thanks. 

“  I  send  my  best  thanks  to  Uncle  and  Aunt 
and  to  all  the  children. 

“  Remember  me  to  our  remarkable  Anni¬ 
ken,  to  your  charming  little  brothers,  and  to 
that  sweet  Magna. 

“  I  am  going  to  have  a  new  light-blue  silk 
dress  and  Papa  surprised  me  yesterday  with  a 
perfect  marvel  of  a  fan.  I  have  had  new 
photographs  taken,  too;  my  face  comes  out  of 
a  cloud,  as  it  were,  and  I  do  look  beautiful, 
but  it  is  probably  a  little  flattering. 

“  Dearest  Tilda,  I  am  so  fond  of  you!  Be 
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sure  to  comb  your  hair  always  down  over  your 
ears,  for  then  you  are,  to  speak  mildly,  alto¬ 
gether  fascinating. 

“  Your  tremendously  devoted 

“  Ebba  ” 

LETTER  FROM  ANNIKEN  TO  MAREN  ANNE 

“  Dear  Maren  Anne: 

“  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  letter. 
You  ask  how  I  am  getting  along.  Well,  of 
course,  everything  is  all  right,  but  it  is  very 
quiet  here  now.  I  take  long  walks  alone  and 
think  about  many  things, — mostly  how  much  I 
wish  I  could  do  something  useful  in  the  world, 
to  help  others,  I  mean. 

“It  is  now  only  fourteen  days  to  my  con¬ 
firmation  and  I  feel  very  serious  about  it.  I 
dread  most  going  to  the  altar  for  fear  I  may 
not  be  fit  for  taking  communion.  Besides  I 
have  much  sewing  to  do. 

“  But  now  I  must  tell  you  something  very 
strange.  One  day  Svend  came  running  in  and 
said  that  there  was  an  awfully  fine  lady  out  in 
the  hall  who  was  asking  for  me.  You  may  im¬ 
agine  I  was  astonished  that  any  fine  lady 
should  be  inquiring  for  me!  When  I  went  out 
into  the  hall,  a  little,  chubby  foreign-looking 
lady  was  standing  there  who  smiled  at  me  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me.  Would  you  believe  that 
I  did  not  recognize  her?  For  think  of  it!  It 
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was  Hilleborg  Hekleberg  who  used  to  be  with 
us  so  much  at  Blommedal!  She  and  another 
musician,  a  pianist,  had  just  come  from  Paris 
where  Hilleborg  has  been  studying  singing, 
you  know;  and  they  were  to  give  a  concert  in 
the  town.  They  gave  it  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  pianist,  who  looked  rather  forlorn  with  his 
long  black  hair,  pounded  away  on  the  piano, 
and  Hilleborg  sang  frightfully  high  but  her 
voice  is  clear  and  sweet  and  altogether  charm¬ 
ing.  It  made  the  shivers  run  down  my  back,  it 
was  so  wonderfully  beautiful.  She  sang  in 
French  and  in  Italian  and  glanced  around  on 
all  sides  with  those  small  eyes  of  hers;  but  she 
was  just  as  nice  and  good-natured  as  she  was 
at  Blommedal. 

“  She  said  that  she  owed  all  her  good  fortune 
to  you ;  and  she  said,  too,  that  she  was  going  to 
be  a  ‘  star  ’!  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be 
horrible,  but  her  eyes  beamed  at  the  thought. 
She  stayed  with  us  while  she  was  in  the  town, 
and  sang  hymns  for  Father  so  beautifully  that 
he  cried ! 

“She  had  a  real  diamond  pin  that  a  countess 
had  given  her;  and  said  she  should  certainly 
have  a  great  many  more  diamonds  as  time  went 
on.  Isn’t  that  strange  to  think  of?  And  I 
don’t  care  in  the  least  to  have  a  diamond  pin! 
But  then,  of  course,  everybody  says  that  I  am 
queer. 

“  You  ask  about  Per  Kraft,  and  whether  I 
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have  met  him  since  you  went.  He  has  gone 
away,  too,  but  I  met  him  once,  and  then  he 
only  said  that  he  should  come  back  at  Christ¬ 
mas. 

“You  can  imagine  how  quiet  it  is  here  now. 
No  one  goes  walking  in  the  streets  very  much, 
and  I  never  go  down  to  the  wharf.  There  is 
no  one  there. 

“  You  are  studying  and  reading  and  I  go  on 
here  doing  nothing,  and  that  is  bad.  But  I 
have  decided  to  read  the  New  Testament 
through  before  I  am  confirmed,  for  I  think  that 
will  perhaps  help  me  to  be  better  prepared. 

“  Think  how  kind  Tilda  is, — she  is  making 
me  a  new  toilet  cushion  for  a  confirmation  pres¬ 
ent!  Mother  has  given  me  some  beautiful 
things,  yesterday  some  buttoned  boots.  I  have 
had  only  laced  ones  before.  Tilda’s  friends, 
Elly  and  Milly,  go  to  walk  with  her  every  day, 
but  I  go  alone,  mostly,  for  you  know  I  am  not 
like  the  other  girls. 

“  Dear  Maren  Anne,  you  must  not  forget 
me  or  give  me  up  because  I  am  so  queer  and 
do  not  learn  anything. 


“  Your  Anniken.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


anniken’s  confirmation 

As  Confirmation  Day  drew  near,  Anniken 
no  longer  dreaded  it  as  much  as  she  had  done. 

To  give  herself  to  God,  to  promise  to  be 
faithful  to  Him,  was  surely  nothing  to  be 
troubled  about;  for  she  wished  most  earnestly 
to  be  His  faithful  child  as  long  as  she  lived, — 
yes  indeed,  all  through  her  life.  She  had 
wished  this  even  as  a  little  girl,  but  now  her 
mind  was  clear  as  noonday  about  it  and  she 
would  pledge  herself. 

Maren  Anne  had  promised  that  she  would 
help  Anniken  to  come  out  into  the  world  and 
to  learn  something  by  which  she  could  be  of 
service  to  others;  but  Anniken  speculated  al¬ 
most  every  day  as  to  what  that  something 
might  be. 
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“  I  should  be  no  good  at  cooking,’’  thought 
Anniken,  “  for  I  am  so  clumsy  that  I  should 
smash  all  the  china  and  glass  I  got  hold  of; 
and  I  couldn’t  make  sauces  or  creams,  either, 
for  I  don’t  like  fancy  food.  And  I  am  not  the 
kind  to  sit  and  write  in  an  office,  for  I  am 
sure  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  breathe  there. 

“  Neither  could  I  teach  little  children,  for 
I  am  not  patient  enough.  I’m  afraid  that  some 
day  I  should  punish  them  all  around  and  send 
them  packing, — the  whole  lot  of  them. 

“  To  be  a  college  student  like  Maren  Anne 
is  perfectly  impossible;  I  haven’t  head  enough 
for  that.” 

No,  Anniken  knew  of  nothing  for  which  she 
was  suited. 

“  If  I  had  only  been  a  boy,”  thought  An¬ 
niken  despondently,  “  I  could  have  been  a 
sailor, — well,  either  a  sailor  or  a  minister;  for 
it  must  be  delightful  to  go  about  as  Father 
does  and  comfort  and  help  all  those  who  are 
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sick  and  dying  and  afraid.  Besides,  it  would 
be  rather  pleasant  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  and 
preach,”  thought  Anniken.  “  But  that  is  non¬ 
sense,  of  course,  for  I  am  only  a  girl.” 

Then  Anniken  pondered  as  to  what  she 
could  do  best,  and  decided  on  three  things:  she 
could  row,  she  could  saw  wood,  and  she  could 
learn  poetry  by  heart.  But  none  of  these 
would  enable  her  to  make  her  way  in  the  world. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  day  before  Confirma¬ 
tion  Day.  All  the  children  of  the  family  were 
tremendously  interested  in  the  many  bouquets 
and  presents  that  arrived  from  time  to  time. 
The  boys  had  their  lookout  at  the  comer  of  the 
house.  If  they  looked  down  the  street  and  saw 
a  bouquet  in  the  distance,  they  tumbled  over 
each  other  in  their  hurry  to  announce  its  com¬ 
ing. 

“  A  bouquet  from  the  Svendsens,  Anni¬ 
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“  Oh,  Anniken !  A  monstrous  bouquet  from 
Mrs.  Holm!” 

“  A  maid  is  coming  with  a  white  package, — 
a  present  you  can  be  sure.” 

Magna  kept  all  her  little  friends  on  the  street 
duly  informed  as  to  how  many  brooches  An- 
niken  had  received. 

“  Now  she  has  three,”  proclaimed  Magna. 
.  .  .  “  Now  she  has  five!  ” 

At  last  she  fell  flat  in  the  street  in  her  haste 
to  announce  that  the  eighth  brooch  had  come. 

“O  my!  Eight!”  cried  all  Magna’s  little 
friends. 

Ebba’s  parents  had  sent  a  gold  bracelet,  and 
Maren  Anne’s  gift  was  a  set  of  coral  jewelry. 

“  They  are  altogether  too  fine,”  said  Anni¬ 
ken.  “  What  shall  I  do  with  such  things?  ” 

In  the  kitchen  baking  and  roasting  were  go¬ 
ing  on  at  a  great  rate,  and  festive  odors  floated 
through  the  house  with  its  newly-washed  cur¬ 
tains  and  polished  stoves.  Tilda  shut  herself 
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in  her  room  to  take  the  last  stitches  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  toilet  cushion  she  was  making  for  An- 
niken. 

Anniken  had  the  queerest  feeling!  She  felt 
as  if  it  were  not  she  herself  who  went  around 
as  the  principal  person  but  some  one  else,  an 
unfeeling  girl  who  to-day  was  dressed  in  her 
plaid  dress.  She  dreaded  nothing  now,  nor 
was  she  glad  or  sad.  It  was  as  if  nothing  that 
went  on  concerned  her.  Yet,  considering  every¬ 
thing,  could  she  have  had  her  choice  she  would 
have  been  reluctant  to  dispense  with  it  all. 

In  the  evening  at  family  prayers,  Father 
prayed  especially  for  her  who  on  the  morrow 
was  to  make  the  solemn  vow.  Anniken  liked 
this  very  much  but  she  did  not  like  that  the 
boys  and  Magna  stared  at  her  to  see  how  she 
took  it.  And  when  she  said  “  Good-night,” 
Father  patted  her  on  the  head,  saying,  “  God 
bless  you,  my  daughter;”  and  that  also  was 
unusual  and  queer. 
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The  next  day  the  weather  was  very  disagree¬ 
able,  with  driving  gray  clouds  and  dashes  of 
rain,  and  muddy  roads  scattered  with  old,  yel¬ 
low  leaves. 

One  by  one  those  who  were  to  be  confirmed 
walked  to  the  church.  The  young  boys  had  on 
new  clothes  altogether  too  large  for  them, 
and  wore  gloves  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  The  girls  were  generally  larger  than 
the  boys  and  wore  black  dresses  with  stiff 
white  petticoats  that  rattled  as  they 
walked;  and  their  heads  were  much  curled 
and  adorned. 

If  the  children  had  both  father  and  mother, 
they  walked  between  the  two  parents;  if  the 
father  was  at  sea  the  mother  came  alone, 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  looking  care-worn  and 
weary,  but  with  a  festive  air  about  her,  never¬ 
theless. 

All  the  congregation  looked  at  the  candi¬ 
dates  when  they  came  into  the  crowded  church, 
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but  the  young  candidates  looked  quickly  down 

at  their  new  hymn-books. 

Anniken’s  hymn-book,  though,  was  not  a 
new  one.  Mother  had  decided  that  Tilda’s 
from  last  year  was  exactly  as  good  as  new  and 
would  answer  perfectly  well.  True,  Tilda  had 
broken  the  clasp  off  and  fastened  it  on  again 
with  a  pin,  but  that  was  scarcely  noticeable. 
Nevertheless,  that  pin  bothered  Anniken.  She 
did  not  wish  to  think  of  it,  but  whenever  she 
opened  the  hymn-book,  the  thought  of  the  pin 
would  pop  into  her  mind. 

The  hjrmn  burst  forth  over  the  heads  of  the 
tightly  packed  congregation ;  and  they  sang: 

“  When  you  from  your  father’s  home, 

Out  in  the  world  shall  rove.” 

All  the  parents  cried,  but  the  candidates  did 
not  cry,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  what  it  was 
to  wander  out  in  the  world. 

Anniken  sat  there  with  her  broad  face  and 
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innocent,  trustful  eyes  and  prayed,  “  Help  me, 
God!  Help  me!  ”  for  she  felt  herself  to  be  so 
unworthy  and  insignificant. 

She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  candidates  and  as 
people  looked  at  her  most  of  them  thought, 
“  She  is  not  at  all  pretty”;  but  there  were 
some  who  said  to  themselves,  “  She  is  a  good 
girl,  that  one;  she  saved  deaf  Kristina  from 
being  burned  when  the  house  was  on  fire.” 

The  pastor  preached  earnestly  and  simply, 
urging  his  people  to  put  their  trust  in  God, 
since  all  else  would  pass  away.  He  had  the 
power  of  reaching  and  stirring  the  minds  of 
his  hearers;  and  throughout  the  church  there 
was  agitation, — tears,  sighs  and  solemn  excite¬ 
ment. 

Magna  sat  up  near  the  choir  with  a  friend 
of  her  own  age;  and  when  a  pause  came  in  her 
father’s  sermon,  she  whispered  hastily,  “  An- 
niken  has  got  a  watch!  ” 

The  fact  is  that  it  had  been  a  much-debated 
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question  as  to  whether  Anniken  would  have 
a  watch  among  her  Confirmation  presents  or 
not,  and  Magna  was  bursting  with  the  news. 

Not  until  the  candidates,  closely  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  went  up  to  the  altar  did  they  begin  to 
cry,  losing  their  composure  from  the  warmth, 
the  weeping  around  them,  and  the  solemn  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  moment. 

“  And  now  give  your  heart  to  God  and  your 
hand  to  me,”  said  Father;  and  Anniken  knelt 
at  the  altar  filled  with  a  strange  rapture. 
Everything  seemed  so  great,  so  wonderful  and 
so  beautiful.  When  she  arose,  she  looked  joy¬ 
fully  about  at  all  the  others. 

To  think  that  she  had  dreaded  this, — the 
happiest  experience  she  had  ever  had! 

At  home  everything  was  quiet  and  cere¬ 
monious.  Each  member  of  the  family  shook 
hands  with  her,  as  did  the  maids  also.  She  sat 
beside  Father  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  the 
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children,  awed  by  the  formality  of  the  occasion, 
talked  softly  during  the  meal. 

After  dinner  there  were  many  visitors. 
Half  the  town  came.  Anniken  was  distressed 
at  being  the  chief  person  and  stood,  flaming 
red  and  embarrassed,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
People  pushed  and  crowded,  the  maids  went 
back  and  forth  with  trays  of  hot  chocolate,  and 
there  was  a  constant  buzz  of  talk  and  laughter. 

Outside,  the  rain  drizzled  down  and  the 
whole  entry  was  filled  with  dripping  wet  um¬ 
brellas  and  overshoes.  The  windows  were 
covered  with  moisture  on  the  inside,  from  the 
warmth  and  the  crowd. 

Some  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  town  in  their 
best  hats  and  gloves  were  enthroned  upon  the 
sofa. 

Suddenly  Anniken  saw  Madam  Tausen, — 
that  queer  aunt  of  Per  Kraft’s — in  the  door¬ 
way.  Her  hat  was  on  crooked  as  usual. 

Great  astonishment  was  awakened  by  her 
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coming  for  she  was  seldom  met  with  on  such 

occasions. 

“  Where  is  the  candidate?  Where  is  my; 
own  girl?  ”  called  Madam  Tausen.  The  chat¬ 
terers  grew  silent  so  that  they  could  hear  better 
what  Madam  Tausen  said. 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  this  day’s  action,” 
said  Madam  Tausen.  “  And  wish  you  God’s 
blessing  on  your  way.  Strength  and  courage 
and  sympathy  He  gave  you  in  your  cradle,  and 
what  more  would  you  have?  ” 

She  patted  Anniken’s  shoulder. 

“  And  greetings  from  Per.  He  wrote  to  me. 
*  Aunt,’  he  wrote,  ‘  buy  something  for  Anni- 
ken, — the  prettiest  thing  you  can  find,’  he 
wrote ;  and  I  have  been  in  both  the  goldsmith’s 
shops  and  here  you  have  the  nicest  thing  I 
could  find.” 

Anniken  had  flushed  deep  red  as  Madam 
Tausen  talked,  and  now  she  saw  a  thick  gold 
ring  with  a  blue  stone  held  out  to  her.  It  was 
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not  in  good  taste  but  Anniken  thought  it 
charming. 

“  Put  it  right  on,”  said  Madam  Tausen.  “  I 
got  it  big,”  she  continued,  “  for  I  knew  you 
had  big  hands,  not  those  silly  baby  ones.” 

Svend,  Erik,  and  Nils  had  made  bets  as  to 
how  many  cups  of  chocolate  they  could  drink; 
and  they  had  their  own  private  store  of  maca¬ 
roons  on  the  window-sill  behind  the  flower¬ 
pots.  They  thought  that  Confirmation  was  the 
greatest  fun  in  the  world. 

“  You  hurry  up  and  get  confirmed,  Magna,” 
said  Svend. 

“Oh,  I  only  wish  I  might!”  said  Magna, 
who  had  none  of  Anniken’s  shrinking  from 
growing  up.  “  O  my!  Think  of  having 
a  watch  and  your  own  umbrella!”  said 
Magna. 

Little  by  little,  the  room  became  empty  of 
visitors,  and  at  last  there  was  left  only  Miss 
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Weyergang  with  her  false  front  hair  and  her 
knitting-bag.  She  was  to  stay  to  supper. 

“Well,  well!  Now  you  are  grown  up, 
child,”  said  old  Miss  Weyergang  to  Anniken. 
“  And  now  begins  the  joy  of  life,  but  also  the 
sorrow  of  life;  and  the  older  you  grow,  the 
more  there  will  be  of  the  last  and  the  less  of 
the  first.  But  even  so,  I  would  not  be  your  age 
again,  child,” — and  Miss  Weyergang  threw 
out  both  hands.  “  No,  no!  Preserve  me  from 
that!  ” 

So  now  Anniken  was  confirmed  and  ready  to 
start  out  in  life. 
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